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Big New 100 h. p. V-8 


makes Ford the liveliest per- 
former of all the low-priced cars! 
New 4-ring aluminum pistons 
make the big Ford V-8 thrifty on 
gas and oil! Its extra power is 
easily controlled by new over- 
sized hydraulic brakes. 
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Talking it Over 


Any man or woman must earn his 
or her own way in this world. There 
can be no doubt that the final pay-off 
on life comes only out of a person’s 
own effort. 

Now the same thing is true of a 
group of people, a country or race. Out- 
side charity sometimes tides the under- 
privileged over a rough spot or two. 
Real improvement in their conditions, 
however, is born only of the people’s 
own desires, work and faith, 

The more Negroes you meet and 
know, the more that thought grows on 
you—the more impressive become their 
eagerness, their willingness to sacrifice 
and struggle for the betterment of their 
people. That is natural, 

But recent experience has opened 
my eyes to another characteristic of 
the nation’s colored leaders. For the 
past two years I have had the privilege 
of serving as chairman of the Philadel- 
phia area for the annual campaign con- 
ducted by the United Negro College 
Fund in behalf of 33 private Negro 
colleges, 

I know, first hand, of their eager- 
ness, their sacrifices, their determina- 
tion to have their race succeed. 

Over and over again their con- 
structive attitude toward the problems 
of their race has impressed me, 

Counselling with them feeds one’s 
faith in the American system; in the 
town-meeting-let’s-talk-it-over way of 
exploring subjects, of settling issues. 
For the solution of important questions 
confronting the country, it really offers 
the only method that will work. 

Education for Negroes is one of 
those important questions. It lies at 
the bottom of all phases of what we 
call the ‘Negro problem” and it is in- 
tensified by returning colored service- 
men whose desire for higher education 
under the “G.I. Bill of Rights” cannot 
be denied. 

Twelve among every 100 adult 
whites in the nation have had some col- 
lege education. Among Negro adults 
only three have enjoyed like oppor- 
tunity. Proportionately, the white pop- 
ulation is served by five times as many 
doctors as the Negro population. Every 
670 whites have one legal counsellor 
but a Negro lawyer must spread his 
services among 12,230 of his people, 
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Similar disparities are noticeable 
in all other fields of service demanding 
professional training. 

Think what that means in terms of 
health, training for a job, respect for 
laws, and economic advancement. The 
Negro race needs more doctors, teach- 
ers, lawyers, and social workers than 
the average group of Americans; in- 
stead it has less. 

The 33 colleges that are joined to- 
gether under the United Negro College 
Fund are graduating thousands of 
trained young men and women each 
year. 

They give us such men as Dr. 
Charles R. Drew, who developed the 
system of “banked blood” which was 
so valuable in the war emergency; 
Charles R. Johnson, who is doing so 
much to improve race relations, and 
Dr. Howard Thurman, co-pastor of 
the unique Fellowship Church of All 
Peoples of San Francisco. 

The impressive accomplishment of 
the few Negroes who have enjoyed the 
benefits of a higher education give 
added emphasis to the need of widen- 
ing the educational opportunities for 
the nation’s 13,000,000 Negro citizens. 
The greater number of Negro college 
graduates return to their home com- 
munities and take up their appointed 
tasks—so vital to the progress of all of 
us. What helps them achieve their aims 
also helps us. 

The men who run Negro colleges 
are past masters at stretching the dol- 
lar. Their schools began in poverty. 
One started in a box car; another in a 
borrowed cottage on a city-dump. They 
come to the public seeking $1,300,000 
and they come with a splendid record. 
They have succeeded in providing an 
education for their youngsters at an 
annual cost in 1945 of $340 per stu- 
dent, though in another institution that 
cost would be $535. 

They have done everything possi- 
ble to make their ends meet; in the 
lives of their presidents doing the im- 
possible has become routine, Now they 
ask that we invest in the education of 
tomorrow’s generation by helping them 
meet their current operating expenses 
at the 33 colleges. Assistance in this 
case is not charity. It is an investment 
in a happier nation, 


Cordially, 


Arial kiiiie. 


Publisher 









All My Friends 
Speak to Me 
Now / 


*So Inconspicuous 


es ... I’m on speaking terms with all my 
friends now that I wear a Zenith Hearing 
Aid, and can hear again. 

I wasn’t always so smart. Fact is, I used to 
be as hard headed as I was hard of hearing. 
Thought it was strictly my affair if I didn't 
want to wear an instrument. 

But when even my best friends quit trying 
to make me hear, I discovered my defective 
hearing embarrassed them as much 4s it 
handicapped me. They hated to shout—and I 
hated to be shouted at. 

That’s when I got my Zenith. Wear it 
as casually as eyeglasses, too, because its 
Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord are hardly 
noticeable. 

So I'm getting a big kick out of life once 
more. Smartest thing I ever did for myself 
and my friends was putting on a Zenith 
Hearing Aid! ; 

* * * 

Hard of hearing? See your Zenith dispenser 
this week for a free, private demonstration 
of the Zenith Radionic. You owe it to your- 
self, your family and friends. No one will 
press you to buy. And you adjust the Zenith 
to your own hearing needs with the flick of 
a finger. It’s easy as focusing binoculars! For 
free descriptive literature, write: Zenith 
Radio Corp., Dept. Pa-3B, Chicago 39, IIL 


Super-powered 
Model A-3-A $50 
Model B-3-A(Bone- 
Conduction) $50 
Standard Model 
A-2-A $40 
Choice of 
Amplifier Colors at 
No Extra Cost 
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BY THE MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS 
COPYRIGHT 1946, ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
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Between 


Ourselves 





"Bring Jews Here": The Jews in 
Turkey and Arabia have been quarreling 
for centuries and will keep it up. . . . Pub- 
lic estimates say that there are 100,000 
Jews left in Europe that want to get out 
for safety. Why not invite them to come 
to this country—also all of those in Pal- 
estine—and clear up all their trouble at 
once? If we could have them go to our 
public schools, in a generation their de- 
scendants would all be good Americans 
and would amalgamate well... . 

W. B. Coombs, San Bernardino, Cal. 


Shirt Off His Back: It seems to me 
the New Deal is full of sin and corruption. 
It killed off innocent livestock to put the 
prices up. Now it wants to pull them 
down. I need a shirt and overalls but the 


cotton was plowed under. 
I. W. Kerstetter, Richfield, Pa. 


Speed of Light: The article on sun- 
spots (PATHFINDER, Feb, 20) stated that 
the ultra-violet radiations from the sun 
reached the Earth in eight seconds. Since 
light of any kind travels at the rate of 
about 186,000 miles per second the time 
necessary for sunlight to reach the Earth 
is about eight minutes. 

Norman Wegemer, St. Marys, Pa. 

[ “Seconds” should have been “minutes.” 

Ed.] 


The Spy: Why the furore about Rus- 
sian spies in Canada? Does not every na- 
tion keep spies at work all the time? Such 
hypocrisy is disgusting. If Russia alone 
was guilty, then give her both barrels. 
Mr. Editor, can you assure me you know 
positively that we do not have any spies 
trying to find out things about Russia? 

Rev. H. Oscar Stevens, Utica, Ohio 

[We can’t.—Ed.] 


How Come? We see pictures of Sec- 
retary Anderson smilingly eating a slice 
of darker bread, which is okay by me, 
BUT, why need he have three loaves cut 
up on his desk when we are told to “waste 
not” and eat less so that those who are in 
need “over the waves” can live and eat? 

Dr. S. M. Strain, Brookfield, Md. 


[They were experimental loaves.—Ed.] 


Burial Abroad: I noted the question: 
“Should the dead come home?” in “The 
Road Back.” I also noted the reply by 
Rev. Elmore McKee. (Rev. McKee op- 
posed return of the soldier dead.—Ed.) 
I wondered if he, as a true American, has 
lost a son in some foreign country in this 
war. My son was killed on the Italian 
front. On several occasions he expressed 
his desire to return home and I believe 
this meant in any eventuality. 

Rev. Lester R. Norton, Tunbridge, Vt. 


"Georgie": I read your comments 


on the appointment of George Ed Allen 
to RFC and I am glad you had the 
friendly and familiar impulse to call him 
“Georgie.” He does that to people. I who 
practiced here in the town where he was 
born and know his father’s family know 
the mettle of his pasture. He has the 
knack of getting along with people. 
Dr. J. M. Bynum, Booneville, Miss. 


Land of The Free: There’s been a 
lot of blood shed to give us the freedom 
we enjoy today. We don’t want to see 
any one faction of our nation get a stran- 
gle hold and run the country, like the 
labor unions are doing today. They are 
upsetting our whole economic system. Mr. 
Truman takes their part (and their votes) 
and we are in a mess. 

Mrs. W. Maseman, Colman, S.D. 


Lonely: Regarding “Wanted: A Hus- 
band” (PATHFINDER, Mar. 6), I am not 
interested in the divorce angle but fully 
agree with the widow (who urged forma- 
tion of a club where marriage-minded per- 
sons could meet). I am in the same pre- 
dicament. Why shouldn’t such a club be 
formed? Surely somewhere there are de- 
cent men looking for decent women. 

(Name withheld), Schenectady, N.Y. 


The Have-Not: Today in this small 
town of 4,000 there is no butter of any 
kind; no Jello or salad dressing; no canned 
milk except a little dried milk; and no dry 
goods. If somebody had nerve enough to 
remove the ceiling prices, I think produc- 
tion would start. I would rather pay 25¢ 
for sugar and have a little. 

Mrs. J. N. Robertson, Monticello, Ark. 


National Debt: I hold that in order 
to win the peace it will be absolutely nec- 
essary to liquidate the national debt. 
There is only one way to do it justly: By 
reversing the rule from deficit financing 
to a pay-as-we-go policy. The national 
debt stands at around $300 billion—equal 
to a $10,000 mortgage on every American 
home, or $2,000 pro rata share for every 
man, woman and child. 

W. W. Whitney, Tremonton, Utah 


. . « The money in the U.S. Treasury 
belongs not to the political bosses, Con- 
gress or the President but is the property 
of the common people. It is our say re- 
garding all money matters. We okay a 
loan to England, but not without security 
of land of equal value. Political leaders 
now hint they have cancelled the debt of 
World War I. Who said so? Not us, the 
owners of all that money. 

Mrs, Sarah Nichols Case, Hoquiam, Wash. 


Communism Cure: If all who think 
they love Russian Communism would go 
to Russia and live there as must the rest 
of the Russians, after a very short time 
all would beg for the privilege of coming 
back to the good old U.S.A. We, the peo- 
ple, do have the right to try correcting 
imperfections in our type of government, 
while the Russians can only say “Yes, yes, 
Your Lordship Stalin.” 

Mrs. Mary Karpinski, Copenhagen, N.Y. 
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Under The Dome 








GROWING INTERNATIONAL TENSION is having an important effect on Congress. It 
has made almost certain passage of some kind of draft extension, has 
improved outlook for compulsory military training (see State of the 
Nation, p. 8), and bettered chances for approval of the British loan. 


STEEL PRODUCTION is being pushed as hard as possible. The industry, with 
quiet encouragement from Washington, is trying to get out as much as 
it can—just in case there's a coal strike. 


STEEL FABRICATION, however, is being held up because that industry can't get 


‘Washington interested in its problems (see Fabricator's Dilemma, p. 7) 


GREATLY CHANGED SYSTEM of price control in the next fiscal year is aim of 
important group of Democratic and Republican Congressmen opposed to 
OPA (see Coalition, p. 6). 

GROUP'S PLANS include working through House committee now holding hearings on 


~ OPA extension. Industry's side of the question was presented in an 
exhibit in the House Office building (see NRDGA vs. OPA, p. 8). 


TEMPORARY, LOCAL FOOD SHORTAGES are going to crop up, Agriculture officials 
warn, but they hope to avoid "breadless" and "meatless" days. 


DESPITE ALL EFFORTS Washington admits privately that food export goals can't 
“be met before mid-year. 


ARMY is only half through its program to reduce nuaber of temporary wartime 
generals. Method involves listing generals in order of importance 
to the theater. Shas Se be maaeatinatie of favoritism. 








price control in these industries from OPA to Dept. of Agriculture. 


UNKNOWN SOLDIER for World War II will be buried in Arlington Cemetery along-— 
side World War I tomb. War Dept., Budget Bureau, have okayed plan. 


ONE-MAN FILIBUSTER against British loan and OPA extension will be staged by 
Sen. Bilbo (D.-Miss.), he has told confidants. 


"RETURN ALASKA" propaganda campaign by Russia's controlled newspapers wouldn't 
surprise some State Department officials who've commented privately. 


NEXT YEAR'S COTTON QUOTAS are being formulated by Agriculture Dept. as re- 
quired by law, but now that cotton prices are up southern Congress— 
men don't want quotas, may move to have the law changed. 

SEARCH for better artificial limbs by veterans' officials is turning to Ger- 
many and Britain. An Army group is studying European methods. 

HOUSING BILL stands pretty good chance in Senate, informal surveys show, 
especially if methods of using subsidies are defined better. Hardest 
fight will be over ceilings on existing homes. 


BIG PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN to get poultry flocks reduced 15% is about to be 
launched by Agriculture officials. 

TREASURY'S "CONSCIENCE FUND" was biggest last year ($118,117) in history. 
Officials figure a lot of small income tax cheaters had some extra 
money and sent it in anonymously to ease their consciences. 


HOBBS ANTI-—RACKETEERING BILL, denounced by unions as anti-labor, seems slated 
to die in Senate committee. 





FAVORABLE ACTION is expected in Senate on bill to trade surplus property abroad 


for scholarships (possibly as many as 10,000 annually). 


ONE IN EVERY 33 PERSONS in U. S. filed an-income tax return this year, internal 


revenue's informal statistics show. Of these about 95% had a net 
income of less than $5,000. 


- 


P.S. Listen to Pathfinder’s news broadcast at 1:25 P.M. EST every Saturday over the Mutual Network. 
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The Nation 


Coalition 


House Republicans and Conservative 
Democrats get together to fight 
OPA extension, similar issues 


A politically sensitive Capital was 
shaken to its shoe soles one morning re- 
cently by newspaper stories saying that a 
large, bi-partisan group of Congressmen 
had united in a coalition to amend the 
price control act, pool ideas, solicit mutual 
support and plan strategy against similar 
legislation. 

Such meetings are not uncommon, but 
what set the Administration jumping was 
the clear inference that it meant a per- 
manent organization aimed at a long range 
goal of seizing control of Congress and 
neutralizing Administration leadership. 

Such an_ interpretation, however, 
brought immediate, vigorous denial from 
some Democrats who denounced the in- 
ference as “malicious, imaginary.” 

Rep. Hartley (R.-N.J.), organizer of 
the get-together, said the immediate aim 
was to amend the price act but suggested 
it would be “fair speculation” that similar 
organizations would be set up on similar 
legislation in the future. 

Typical Democratic comment came 
from Rep. Roe (D.-Md.), outspoken op- 
ponent of present OPA policies, who said 
none of the group “ever entertained any 
idea of a political coalition.” The confer- 
ence, he said, “began and ended” on the 
idea of amending OPA. 

“T am always willing to sit down with 
any member of Congress, Republican or 
Democrat, who feels the sime way I do on 
any subject, and discuss remedies with 
him,” Rep. Roe said. “But none of us 
had any idea of taking control of Con- 


gress or seeking to usurp leadership.” 

Halleck’s View. Rep. Halleck (R.- 
Ind.), National Republican Congressional 
Committee chairman, said he saw no evi- 
dence of any permanent political coalition. 
Contending that the issue is “radicalism, 
bureaucracy and deficit spending,” to 
which Republican policy is opposed, he 
said, “Many Democrats simply refuse to 
go along on things they think are not in 
the best interest of the country.” 

Rep. Cox (D.-Ga.) summed up: 
“There will be no successful organized 
coalition.” 

Agreement. Other Democratic parti- 
cipants in the conference joined in agreeing 
they felt some OPA amendments were 
called for, had always felt so, and intended 
to vote their convictions, 

House leaders and party leaders on 
both sides, however, are acutely aware that 
there is a segment of the Democratic 
membership, varying in size on every 
issue, which does not follow Administra- 
tion leadership and often swings sufficient 
votes to modify drastically or destroy Ad- 
ministration-sponsored legislation. 

Pointed demonstrations of this power 
were given recently when a large majority 
of Republicans were joined by more than 
100 Democrats to force through the Case 
labor bill, 258 to 155, as a substitute te 
Administration-sponsored “fact finding” 
legislation. A similar combination dras- 
tically modified the Administration’s hous- 
ing bill on non-record votes before it 
swept through overwhelmingly, 357 to 24. 
Prospects are that the same technique will 
prove effective on the OPA bill. 

Senate leaders predicted the Senate 
vote on OPA would cut across party lines 
as it has in the past but denied existence 
of any organized move for a coalition vote. 





things but Rep. Cox was doubtful. 
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International, Acme 
DISAGREEMENT. Rep. Hartley thought Congress’ anti-OPA coalition might go on to greater 


(SEE: Coalition) 





Talburt in Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


OR DO WE? Newly-found labor peace faced a 
new threat. (SEE: Labor Peace?) 


“I know of no agreements,” said Sen. 
Bankhead (D.-Ala.). ‘‘There is sentiment 
on both sides for some changes, and every 
man will vote his convictions.” 


Labor Peace? 


It was like the end of a nightmare. 
For the first time in months the Nation 
was not crippled with strikes. From a high 
of 1.65 million workers out in labor dis- 
putes the figure had dropped to around 
400,000, including steel workers (see Fab- 
ricator’s Dilemma) and 75,000 Westing- 
house employes. 

Biggest strike settled, of course, was 
General Motors (next biggest: General 
Electric, which granted 184¢-an-hour in- 
crease to 100,000 employes). The long 
(113-day), costly (an estimated $128-140 
million to employes, $600 million to the 
company) GM walkout was also settled 
on an 184¢-an-hour basis. 

What wasn’t settled was an intra-union 
fight. UAW leaders had said privately all 
along that fiery Vice President Walter 
Reuther had called the GM strike too 
soon. Now they said his stubbornness had 
delayed its settlement an unnecessary 
month. President R. J. Thomas said flatly 
Reuther was more.interested in succeed- 
ing him than in settling the strike. 

Reuther made no bones about his pres- 
idential ambitions and leaders of 17 locals 
claiming to represent 235,000 members 
endorsed him for the job. The test would 
come at UAW’s Atlantic City convention 
which opens March 23. Secretary-Treas- 
urer George F. Addes holds the balance of 
power between the two factions. 

The auto industry, which was turning 
out around 35,000 cars and trucks a week, 
looked forward to full production with 
GM, a major parts producer, back in ac- 
tion. (GM strikers didn’t immediately go 
back to work, pending settlement of minor 
issues between local units and the com- 
pany.) : 

Coal. But cars are made with steel 
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and*steel is made with coal and a coal 
strike threatened for Apr. 1, when the 
United Mine Workers’ contract with soft 
coal operators runs out. The miners tra- 
ditionally don’t work without a contract 
and, while negotiations are under way, the 
deadline is close. 

John L. Lewis presented his demands 
to the operators in the most general way. 
He wanted unionization of foremen, a 
royalty payment by the companies into a 
union welfare fund, and UMW spokesmen 
wouldn’t deny to PATHFINDER that he 
wanted to retain the present pay scale of 
$63.50 a week but cut the working week 
from the present 54 hours to a basic 35 
hours. 

The question was: Would Lewis risk 
public wrath by calling a strike to obtain 
his demands? 


$17,000—After Taxes 


By week’s end organization of the 
World Fund and Bank for stabilization of 
the postwar world was being rapidly 
completed at Wilmington Island, near 
Savannah, Ga. 

The U.S., as the nation which will 
make the greatest number of reconstruc- 
tion loans when. the bank gets going, was 
certain to get the presidency of that insti- 
tution. The presidency of the World Fund 
would go elsewhere. Both institutions will 
have permanent headquarters in Washing- 
ton, selection of which was a victory for 
the U.S. and several smaller nations over 
Britain, India, Canada and France, which 
would have preferred New York. 

Results. Among the conference’s 
achievements: Decision to give Russia, 
Australia, New Zealand, Liberia, Haiti, 
Venezuela, Nicaragua, El Salvador, Cuba 
until Dec. 31 to make good their Bretton 
Woods promises by joining the bank and 
fund; drafting of arrangements to let 
formerly enemy-occupied Denmark enter; 
a move to let former enemy power Italy 


join, although Greece and Yugoslavia were 
expected to protest. 

To get the best international financial 
brains in the twin organizations, the con- 
ference set $25,000 as the top annual 
salary for bank and fund directors so that 
each director would get $17,000 in “take- 
home pay” despite heavy taxes; decided to 
pay alternates $15,000 so they can take 
home $11,500 after taxes, 


Optimist 

One of Harry S. Truman’s outstand- 
ing characteristics is calm optimism. And 
after nearly a year of being President he 
hasn’t lost it. 

A worried world watched develop- 
ments in Iran, Turkey, Manchuria (see 
Tension, p. 16) and reporters, reflecting 
that worry, questioned Truman closely at 
his press conference. One asked: “Would 
you say that the situation is fraught with 
danger .. .?” 

The President authorized the quote: 
“No, I don’t think it is.” Later he again 
permitted another quote on the interna- 
tional situation: “I am not alarmed by it. 
I am sure we will work out of it.” 

Then he squelched rumors that he 
and Secretary of State Byrnes were squab- 
bling, said there were no plans for a Big 
Three meeting, and disclosed that he 
hadn’t yet picked anyone else for the job 
of Under Secretary of the Navy. He had 
“reluctantly” withdrawn Edwin W. Pauley’s 
name ‘after a Senate committee had 
squabbled for weeks over confirmation, 


Fabricator’s Dilemma 


President Truman, at midweek, dis- 
mayed steel fabricators and their em- 
ployes in explaining his idea of one por- 
tion of his new “stabilization” policy. He 
said he had never expected the 184¢ wage 
rise, approved to settle the big steel con- 
troversy, to apply to fabricators. He 
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International 


PEACE, IT'S WONDERFUL. GM strike end brought joy to three workers. (SEE: Labor Peace?) 





Acme 


FERDINAND. The President smelled flowers, 
said he wasn't alarmed by the international 
situation. (SEE: Optimist) 


thought disputes in that sector of the in- 
dustry should be settled at the local plant 
level. 

Meantime, industrial skies were 
brightening with the settlement of the 
General Motors and General Electric 
strikes, so much so that the general public 
seemed unaware that a major portion of 
the steel industry was shut down. Fabri- 
cators operate 700 plants and employ 
300,000 workers and even the union re- 
ported more than 200,000 still idle. 

The trouble lay in this employer di- 
lemma: 

Most of them could not afford to 
raise wages 184¢-an-hour, as workers de- 
manded, without some assurance of OPA 
approval of a compensating price increase. 
But official Washington seemed too busy 
to study their pleas. One and all, they saw 
themselves as industry’s “forgotten men,” 
so far as stabilization officials were con- 
cerned. 

Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania 
(just 45 minutes east of Pittsburgh), is 
dotted with steel fabricating plants and 
the Greensburg-Youngwood-Jeanette dis- 
trict is its hub. The state’s department of 
internal affairs lists 13,054 workers on 
payrolls in the three communities. Of this 


‘ number, 5,825 have been idle since mid- 


January. Greensburg has: 4,216 workers 
and 2,180 are idle at the Walworth Com- 
pany plant. Youngwood counts 1,672 
workers normally but now all are absent 
from their places at the Robertshaw Ther- 
mostat factory. Jeanette has 7,166 wage 
earners and 1,973 are on strike at the 
Elliott and Semler Company plants. 

Reading the, President’s statement, 
leaders cast an eye over community life 
to measure what the loss of the industry’s 
$800,000 monthly payroll had meant. 

Martin Curto, U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice manager, said 6,256 strikers are draw- 
ing up to $20 a week in state unemploy- 
ment insurance. Unemployed World War 
II veterans, number 3,500, and 2,525 are 
drawing $20 a week service adjustment 
allowances. 

J. Regis Walthour, banker and for- 
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mer chairman of Victory Loan drives, dis- 
closed figures showing the extent to which 
families had tapped reserves to tide over 
the period. Bond redemptions in January, 
he said, totalled $415,932 against $222,- 
548 for January, 1945. In February, they 
ran to $405,725 against $225,538 during 
the same month last year. March redemp- 
tions continue at the same accelerated rate. 

Figures gleaned by Oliver Deibler, 
Greensburg civic and business association 
secretary, indicate how closely housewives 
ire husbanding reserves. 

Food stores, Deibler found, are doing 
20 to 25% less business now than during 
the same period a year ago. 

Clothing and shoe stores, 25 to 30% 
less. 

Department stores, 15%. 

5- and 1o-cent stores, 22 

Hardware stores, 10 to 12%. 

Service stations, 17%. 

Drug stores, 15%. 

Collections on monthly installment 
payments likewise were down 20%. 

John A. Robertshaw, president of the 
Youngwood plant, expressed the employ- 
ers’ position. “For some reason or other,” 
he explained, “Government agencies will 
not permit us to put into effect prices 
which will keep this company a going 
concern.” 

The Greensburg Daily Tribune quoted 
another plant official as saying: ‘““We have 
been told (in Washington) that econo- 
mists are working on price increases.” 

But out where needed merchandise is 
made, workers started their third month 
of idleness. 


of 
O- 


State of the Nation 


A man walking down a strange street 
after dark usually feels safer if he is 
carrying a stout walking stick. 

Americans and their Congress looked 
at the developing world crisis (see Tension 
p. 16), decided the road ahead might be 
dark and dangerous. 

Confirmation came from Secretary of 
State Byrnes. He gave a House committee 
a completely secret fill-in which left mem- 





GLOOMY. Byrnes (I), Patterson (c), Harriman didn't reassure. 
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bers with ‘“‘a feeling of apprehension.” (A 
Senate committee got a report that was 
‘not reassuring” from Averell Harriman, 
just-retired Ambassador to Russia.) 

Then the House committee called in 
War Secretary Patterson, Gen. Eisenhower 
and Air Forces Chief Spaatz, asked about 
the condition of the Nation’s walking stick. 

Army. Present plans call for an 
Army of 1,070,000 by July 1, 1947, with 
400,000 in the air force. About a third 
would be on occupation duty. And, al- 
though voluntary enlistments have reached 
an unprecedented 600,000, Army leaders 
are dubious of their ability to get the re- 
quired manpower. 

Even more doubtful is the probable 
strength of that Army. Gen. Eisenhower 
had said that in a year the Army would 
reach 1940 efficiency. Certainly most of 
its equipment will be from the last war. 

Air Force. Gen. Spaatz is more op- 
timistic. He estimates his reorganized and 
streamlined air force will be in combat 
trim by the end of this year. And he 
promises that it will be equipped with the 
latest in jet-powered fighters and bombers 
as fast as they become available. But 
right now the air force doesn’t have 
enough trained ground crews to keep pres- 
ent planes in flying trim, enable pilots to 
get in flying time. 

Navy. With the fleet “unfit to fight” 
(Admiral Nimitz), the Navy has suddenly 
found that the Budget Bureau has cut its 
$6.3 billion appropriations request by $2 
billion. Quickly revising figures, the Navy 
said this would cut the postwar fleet from 
319 to 291, its personnel from 500,000 to 
437,000. It would also mean less planes, 
fewer overseas bases, reductions in re- 
search funds. Even so, the fleet would 
probably be in fighting trim before the 
Army. 

Meaning. No American wanted war. 
But the people seemed to indorse the sug- 
gestions of Sens. Vandenberg and Connally 
and UNO delegate John Foster Dulles and 
the stated plans of Secretary Byrnes to 
take a firm stand toward Russia. 

However, Congress realized that only 
a strong nation could have a strong for- 
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ICE-BREAKER. Coast Guard cutter smashes 


Mississippi ice near Dubuque, lowa. 


eign policy and the U.S., in a few short 
months, had demobilized itself into weak- 
ness. That was why Congress was proving 
more receptive to Army requests for ex- 
tension of the draft past May 15, would 
take another look at compulsory military 
training plans, merger of the armed forces. 


Wallace Wavers 


Last November when the General 
Motors strike was only brewing, a Com- 
merce Dept. report exploded and echoed. 

“Under the high-level operations 
which the automobile industry will experi- 
ence over the next few years,” the report 
said, “it can grant a substantial wage in- 
crease and make high profits.” 

It went on specifically to say that 
wage rates could be increased 15% in 1946 
and advanced to 25% by the end of 1947 
without endangering the industry’s profit 
position. And the inference was clear 
that this could be done without raising 
car prices. The auto union welcomed it 
with open arms. 

When the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association challenged the report, Secre- 
tary Wallace said it had been months in 
preparation by “able statisticians who 
analyzed all available facts.” 

Last week Wallace backtracked. The 
report’s conclusions, he said, were “not 
intended, nor should they have been re- 
garded, as official forecasts of costs, prices 
or profits” for either the industry or in- 
dividual manufacturers. 


NRDGA vs. OPA 


Congressmen during the week saw a 
display designed to demonstrate how “the 
consumer suffers” as the result of an OPA 
practice that drives old-line manufactur- 
ers, with know-how, out of fields where 
they are capable of producing merchan- 
dise of high quality and low price while 
opening those same fields to newcomers 
who, with OPA approval, get high prices 
for shoddy goods. 

Set in the Old House Office building, 
across the road from the Capitol, the dis- 
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play was handy to a Congressional com- 
mittee investigating OPA. It cgnsisted of 
100 items of merchandise in evéryday use 
and was assembled by the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association whose first show- 
ing four months ago was dubbed “a horror 
exhibit.” 

What Price Dresses? For instance. 
said NRDGA, a manufacturer who, until 
early 1942, sold a well-made cotton dress 
for $1.30 (see cut) now can’t make it for 
less than $2.18. While OPA refuses to 
grant the increase, it permits another 
manufacturer to turn out an inferior dress 
for $4.37. 

To this, OPA replied the first pro- 
ducer could raise his price to $1.874 if 
le chose, adding that “plenty of good 
dresses are being made at that price.” 
The $4.37 of the second manufacturer 
OPA admitted, may be too high, either 
because of an OPA pricing error or a price 


os EXHIBIT: As the House debated trol ext the NRDGA te tuin  e  eeeee 
: As the House debated price control! extension, the opened a display in the I 7. aoe - . 
hes Old House Office building designed to show that OPA made cotton dresses higher priced .. . To an NRDGA charge that the 





“American housewife can’t find a good 
moderate-priced dress on the market to- 








ort MEN'S SHORTS day,” OPA insisted that a government pri- 
ik- ority program is channelling vast amounts 
ng £1050 per cover 1850 pu tan of fabfic into dresses retailing at $3. 
2x- mee toy tt er Dresses still are scarce, the agency said, 
ld ce ers ott ome mo because of unprecedented demand. 
ry | edealsceeabees wf ot ser wn Elsewhere in its exhibit, NRDGA 
eS. indian oor 8 sets on nw he acne contrasted two pairs of men’s shorts (see 
ae ay cut).. An old-liné manufacturer who made 
| a superior product for $ro.so a dozen, 
| said the association, was forced to drop 
ral | the item because his price was too low. 
n- But a new manufacturer was permitted to 
d. make an inferior short for $13.50. 
ns Denial. OPA had no immediate an- 
ri- swer to this claim, explaining NRDGA’s 
rt refusal to reveal the names of the two 
n- . manufacturers prevented a quick check. 
Among more striking exhibits at the 
at | new show was a repeater fromthe first 
46 | exposition. This included two child's 
47 scooters (see cut). One scooter, made of 
fit scrap metal, had an OPA manufacturer’s 
ar ) price of $3.75. The other, obviously a 
ng much better toy, had a manufacturer’s 
it | . . as well as poorer quality; said the same situation holds true for men's shorts, which helps ceiling of $2.19. “Its manufacturer,’ 
account for the fact that shorts have been so short in recent months, and also. . said NRDGA, “cannot afford full produc- . 
Ts tion at that price. He is making only 20% 
e- of his capacity.” 
in OPA said the $3.75 ceiling was given 
10 a Florida firm for the 1944 Christmas ) 
season only, when priorities kept the big / 
he sturdy scooter off the market. In Chicago. i 
ot L. H. Crawford, sales manager of the 
e- Hamilton Steel Products Co., makers of 
es the sturdy scooter, told PATHFINDER 
n- NRDGA was wrong. His company is “very ) 
satisfied” with its ceiling, Crawford said, , 
is making all the scooters it can, and has 
increased production 50% over last fall 
when it made 250,000 of the toys. 
a Heaters. Another NRDGA display if 
1€ showed an inferior electric heater made 
A by a new manufacturer as priced at $15.67. | 
r- A better heater made by General Electric 
re Co. stood nearby, priced at $8.56. OPA | 
n- confessed the inferior heater seemed to ) 
le be priced too high. 4 
rs To the basic question of why many 
PS new manufacturers have been given higher 
. . cited two kinds of scooters af varying but OPA admitted it couldn't readily explain PTICes than old-line firms, OPA offered 
g, prices. The scooter exhibit backfired . . the variation in heater prices. this explanation: By executive order, ceil- 
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ing prices for old companies reconverting 
to peacetime production are based on 
1941 costs (adjusted to include higher 
wage and material costs) plus a prewar 
profit—in some cases a total increase of 
around 8%. However, new and usually 
small firms get prices based on their own, 
present costs. Since most new firms can- 
not produce as cheaply as established com- 
panies, their prices frequently are higher, 
OPA added. 

Meaning. Were manufacturers suf- 
fering under price control? The NRDGA 
exhibit showed some were. OPA answered 
that just as many were not. 

NRDGA itself would not advocate an 
immediate end to price ceilings. In its 
exhibit in the Old House Office building, 
the association tucked this sign: 

“We do not want price controls abol- 
ished immediately. We only ask for a cor- 
rection of the flaws in the program.” 

This, OPA Administrator Porter 
agreed to do. 


Washington 


Parade 





Lost Cause 


Bitterest criticism of themselves that 
Congress and the Federal government 
have heard in a long time came last week 
from crusty, bald-headed 70-year-old Hat- 
ton W. Sumners, a Texas Democrat and a 
battle-scarred veteran of more than 33 
years in the House. 

Sumners said he would no longer run 
for office in a Federal Government which 
has become “an instrumentality of favor- 
itism, tyranny, oppression and corrup- 
tion.” 

“By concentration of Governmental 
power and drafts upon the Federal Treas- 
ury,” he said, “we have now a financially 
busted, great piled-up mass of Governmen- 
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PLEASE SAVE. Dr. Buck gets Jap surrender documents from Dr. E. W. Spaulding of State Dept. 
Later they'li be put in stacks at right. (SEE: Stacks and Stacks) 


tal confusion beyond human comprehen- 
sion, impossible of democratic control, 
extravagant, wasteful, inefficient . .».” 

Sumners is one of the few Congress- 
men—you can count them on the fingers of 
one hand—for whom his colleagues quiet 
down and listen when he speaks on the 
House floor. 

Another Day. His announcement 
last week reminded some of them of an- 
other speech he made more than 21 years 
ago when Calvin Coolidge was President: 
“Our Choice—Decentralization . . . or 
Government by a Centralized Bureauc- 
racy.” Its theme: The Government has 
grown so complex “it is beyond human 
capacity” to comprehend it, much less 
run it. 

Rep. Sumners had fought the losing 
battle in Congress for 33 years and he 
admitted “I haven’t got anywhere so far.” 
He would carry on, he said, as a citizen 
speaking before civic groups. He hinted 
that the last straw had been the Federal 
school lunch program, passed by the House 
over his bitter protests. “It was the deep- 
est poisoning,” he said, 

But political observers noted that two 
other Texas Democrats (Reps. Lanham 
and Russell) announced “retirement” too, 
thought they saw straws in the wind. 


Stacks and Stacks 


Most frightening news to hit Wash- 
ington in recent weeks was the report by 
Dr. Solon J. Buck, Archivist of the United 
States, that Federal records were piling up 
at the rate of 1,000,000 cubic feet a year 
and that the Archives building where 
they’re stored has only 400,000 cubic feet 
of space left. 

Dr. Buck, a_ scholarly-looking his- 
torian with a Ph.D. (Harvard), quickly re- 
assured worried Washingtonians last week 
that they were not in. danger of being 
smothered under an avalanche of over-age 
personnel records and State Department 
files. 

For one thing, there’s a bill before 
Congress now providing for a big, new, 
empty Archives building. Also, of the 


1,000,000 cubic feet of records that pile up 
each year, he explained, the Archives ac- 
cepts only about 75,000. This is care- 
fully picked by the Archives’ own staff of 
experts, who judge by legal, historical, or 
research value. 

Autographs. The rest of Washing- 
ton’s official records can be thrown away 
after a reasonable period if Congress con- 
sents. Throwing away Federal records, in- 
cidentally, is a ticklish business. You can’t 
just toss them in a trash barrel, since some 
bear signatures of value to autograph 
dealers—the President’s, for example. The 
solution is a machine which grinds dis- 
carded records to pulp. 

Aside from prize attractions like the 
Japanese surrender documents, papers in 
the Archives are mostly dry, dull records 
of ancient statistics, consular letters from 
Zanzibar, innumerable legal documents no- 
body wants to read. 

But every now and then something 
entertaining pops up—like a letter of pro- 
test from Phineas T. Barnum to the Cus- 
toms Bureau back in the 1880s. Barnum, 
believing he had found another sucker, 
was demanding duty-free entry for a 
female elephant named Lady Alice. Under 
an old law, he pointed out, stock imported 
for breeding purposes was tax-free, and he 
was planning to mate Lady Alice with the 
famous Jumbo. Customs Bureau politely 
pointed out that nobody had yet been able 
to breed elephants in America. 


Swan Song 


San Francisco, New York, Chicago 
and most other big U.S. cities have their 
own opera companies, the pride of wealthy 
arts patrons and in some cases (though 
not all) local music lovers. So, too, the 
Capital had its own Washington Grand Op- 
era Co., locally supported and sung. 

For some weeks there had been ru- 
mors of dissension in the opera’s ranks: 
Some members felt the tendency of mana- 
ger (and chief backer) William Webster to 
grab off the best tenor roles for himself 
was harming their musical standards. 
Webster’s love for fine music, they com- 
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plained, greatly exceeded his talent. Local 
newspaper music critics agreed: One com- 
pared Webster’s singing unfavorably with 
“the bleating of a goat.” 

Webster pointed out, reasonably 
enough, that he had personally under- 
written the opera’s expenses—also that he 
had founded it in the first place. But it 
was of no avail. Last week the opera 
folded with a sigh like a pricked balloon, 
admitted to ticket-holders it lacked money 
for refunds—wouldn’t they “donate” what 
they had paid? If they didn’t, Webster 
would inherit a debt estimated at over 
$7,000. 


It’s in the Record 


Commenting on reports of the exist- 
ence of a black market in grain in the 
Farm Belt, Rep. Mundt (R.-S.D.) told the 
House: 

“T think the corn which is being dis- 
tributed in the black market . . . probably 
is that type of corn . . . which is sold 
through commercial channels in liquid 
form.” 


Stefan’s Secret 


Congress, on the whole, is pretty 
clubby. Members see each other day in 
and day out at sessions and committee 
meetings. In the natural course of things 
they get to know each other’s official 
activities, 

But it came as a surprise to a lot of 
his Congressional friends when Rep, Karl 
Stefan (R.-Neb.) got a military merit 
medal and thanks from the Philippine gov- 
ernment last week for his broadcasts to its 
people during the war, 

Rep. Stefan had kept it a secret that 
he was broadcasting over an OWI trans- 
mitter, reminding the Filipinos that their 
American friends had not forgotten them, 
telling them how they could help in get- 
ting rid of the Japs. 

Knew Voice. He was recognized and 
listened to because he has a lot of Filipino 
friends. He first got acquainted with them 
in 1904 helping to build telegraph lines in 
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the campaign against the outlaw General 
Felizardo. In his spare time he taught 
young Filipino boys to become telegraph 
operators. Later he saw them again when 
he went with Congress’ Insular Affairs 
Committee to see the inauguration of the 
new Philippine Commonwealth govern- 
ment. During that trip he was made an 
honorary colonel of the Philippine Nation- 
al Volunteers and Washington editor of 
their magazine V olunteer. 

Traveler. Rep. Stefan’s first-hand ac- 
quaintance with other countries is not con- 
fined to the Philippines. He was born near 
Muelhausen, Bohemia, before his family 
came to settle in Nebraska. Because his 
father spoke more than one language he 
insisted that his children do the same. Rep. 
Stefan learned German, Czech, Spanish 
and now even knows a little Tagalog 
(spoken in the Philippines). 

He’s had a chance to see how good 
his accent is, too. After he was elected to 


Congress he took an official trip to inspect 
State Department foreign service offices in 
Europe. But even before that he worked * 
his way around the world doing odd jobs. 
One of them was filling in as an Italian- 
American interpreter for tourists who had 
come to see the aftermath of an eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius. 


Water Experts 


A group of the more permanent in- 
habitants of the National Press Club bar 
were talking about the quality of Wash- 
ington’s drinking water (it Comes from the 
Potomac river and is strongly chlorin- 
ated). 

Each had a tale and the conversation 
threatened to go on forever until the bored 
bartender leaned over and observed: 
“What I want to know is how you guys 
came to be such experts on the taste of 
water?” 


Scoop! 


On New York City’s Times Square 
not so many years ago there was an enter- 
prising newspaper salesman who experi- 
mented each night with headline-shouting. 
The words he bellowed had no connection 
at all with anything that appeared in the 
papers he held under his arm. His aim 
was not to broadcast news but to sell as 
many papers as he could as quickly as pos- 
sible. Perhaps: the most successful head- 
line he ever evolved was this: 

“Extra! Hitler Elopes With Greta 
Garbo!” (This was before the war.) 

He used it every night for many 
months and by now has undoubtedly re- 
tired to his country estate and his horses. 

Extruh! That was in New York, 
where people are interested in movie stars 
and elopements and scandals, In Wash- 
ington, the world’s capital—well, half the 
world’s—where people are concerned with 
politics and government, where diplomats 
and emissaries and military attaches in 
strange uniforms buzz with gossip of the 
latest infernational intrigues, another 
newsboy has recently hit on the same idea 
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his New York colleague once had. He, 
too, has been experimenting with phony 
‘ headlines and he seems to have hit upon a 
best-seller—at least he hasn’t. changed it 
for months. It is: “Sinatra Dead!” 


Americana 


Winnie at Williamsburg 


It will take to years’ work and 
more millions of dollars to complete res- 
toration of colonial Williamsburg—the 
sleepy, down-at-the-heels Virginia town 
which Rockefeller money has partly re- 
built since 1927 to its 18th century 
glory. 

But Winston Churchill, visiting Wil- 
liamsburg the other day, was thrilled at 
the magic already done with $20 million 
—hundreds of “modern” buildings (those 
built since the Revolution) torn down, 84 
Colonial buildings restored and 231 others 
rebuilt. 

Old College. Along streets smelling 
of springtime, Winnie peered at the old 
Publick Gaol; the Powder Horn, 1715 
munitions depot; William and Mary col- 
lege (1695), where stands Sir Christopher 
Wren’s only American building; George 
Washington’s pew at Bruton Parish 
Church; the elegant palace royal gover- 
nors built in 1705 to make “barbarous ex- 
ile more endurable.” 

He saw the rebuilt capitol, begun in 
1701, where the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses met, 1699-1780, before the legisla- 
ture moved to Richmond. Earlier in the 
same day Churchill addressed that legisla- 
ture—most ancient law-making body on 
the mainland of the Western Hemisphere. 

Good Old Days. The Churchill trip 
highlighted Williamsburg’s return to nor- 
malcy, though popping flash-bulbs pan- 
icked the horses of an ancient coach he 
shared with Gen. Eisenhower. Host John 
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D. Rockefeller 3rd apologized. Said Win- 
nie: “I’m having a lot of fun.” Williams- 
burg Inn and many tourist houses, volun- 
tarily reserved for service personnel dur- 
ing the war, are now renovating for 100,- 
000 or so civilian visitors. They come by 
Chesapeake & Ohio trains, Greyhound 
buses, tours from Norfolk. Fee to see 
major exhibits: $1.50; modest price for 
other attractions, 

A few days later Churchill journeyed 
to another shrine—Roosevelt’s rose-garden 
grave at Hyde Park. He left a wreath of 
carnations. 


Shirt Tale 


“The shirt fits tolerably well but the 
sleeve length and the tailoring don’t suit 
me... and I need some buttons.” 

This, in effect, was what young 
George Washington wrote to Sally Fairfax, 
wife of a friend, asking her to get sewing- 
woman “Miss Nancy” to make him some 
shirts. 

Which goes to show that today’s shirt 
shortage is nothing new under the sun. 
Even before the United States came into 
being a man had a time getting a shirt, 
even as you and I. 

A backward look shows the first shirt 
factory in the U.S. started production in 
1840. Every stitch was by hand. Before 
that, if you wanted a shirt you had to 
rustle up material and a seamstress, 


Snake Snoopers 


Once manhunts raised the dust in 
Blaine county, Okla., as bad men of the 
old West holed up in caves of Gyp-Hills 
Canyon. Nowadays spring finds a modern- 
ized posse setting out for the Gyp-Hills 
on a rattlesnake hunt. 

For 30 or 40 years snake hunts were 
held in this famous wheat-growing valley. 
Then to years ago Orville von Gulker of 
Okeene bunched spasmodic hunts into a 
great roundup, with as many as 1,000 
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THIS TAKES NERVE. .(SEE: Snake Snoopers) 


hunters coming in by car and train. 

Last roundup (1941) bagged 250 
snakes, included on-the-spot broadcasting, 
demonstration of snake-milking and fang 
removal, This year’s affair starts Apr. 5 at 
Okeene, 130 miles due west of Tulsa, with 
the founding banquet of the new-born In- 
ternational Association of Rattlesnake 
Hunters. A _ leg-limbering frolic comes 
Saturday, and Sunday the crowd grabs 
long forked sticks and moves out toward 
the hills, 

Citation. Sportsmen say roundups 
are almost as thrilling as old-time buffalo 
hunts—rules say snakes must be bagged, 
taken alive. Each snake-catcher gets a “‘ci- 
tation for bravery” stating that in “the 
nation’s most unusual sporting event” he 
caught “a vicious man-killing rattlesnake, 
thereby proving to the world that he has 
more nerve than horse sense.” 

The I.A.R.H. offers three types of 
membership: Executive (bring ’em back 
alive); social (just go along); and spir- 
itual (for those that stay home and pray). 


Who Needs Pepper 


Diaries of pioneers who rushed across 
the wilderness last century have a timely 
tip for housewives who can’t get either 
beefsteak or pepper these days: 

“When you run out of salt and pep- 
per,” one *49er advised, “burn the mule 
steak when broiling it and sprinkle on gun- 
powder. It tastes both salted and pep- 
pered.” 


No Gentleman 


Depressions have their humorous 
side, when you're looking back at them. 

“The first great business panic in the 
history of modern industry” occurred in 
1819. Next year a merchant placed the 
following advertisement in the Lexington, 
Ky., Public Advertiser: 

“L, M’Cullough (tailor) took it into 
his head sometime in May last, that... 
by settling up the business of the late 
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firm of M’Cullough & Foster, and collect- 
ing debts due his private concerns, he was 
rich enough to quit business and act the 
gentleman—but was soon convinced that 
were he to depend on making collections, 
himself and tamily would soon starve. 

“He therefore informs the public and 
his friends he has again commenced busi- 
ness in the house of Mr. C. Coyle, on 
Main Street.” 


Nebraskiana 


With the new Postal Guide stirring 
up “name” fever, at least one Nebraskan 
claims his state rates No. 1 honors in re- 
taining its heritage. As he puts it: 

Nebraska is from an Indian word, 
meaning “flat water.” Omaha means “up- 
stream.” Arapahoe, Kiowa, Ogalla, Paw- 
nee City and Ponca City are tribal names. 
Blackbird Creek, Red Cloud, White Horse 
Creek, Spottedtail commemorate chiefs. 

Leaders. Counties like Adams, Fill- 
more, Washington honor presidents, politi- 
cal leaders. Thirteen of the state’s 93 
counties recall military officers. Seven 
original counties were called after Demo- 
crats prominent when Nebraska Territory 
was made, while Blaine, Webster, Seward, 
Cass, Clay give cabinet members their due. 

Nebraska’s precincts and townships 
also went all-out for big names. There 
are 24 Logans, 14 Grants, 13 Garfields, 
15 Lincolns and six Sheridans. Hebron, 
Gilead, Jericho and Shiloh prove an inter- 
est in the Good Book. 

Doughboy recalls World War I. Per- 
haps a hero of World War II awaits im- 
mortality in the Tree-Planter State. 


Come Clean 


There’s a story still going around that 
Adam Thompson, a grain dealer of Cin- 
cinnati, invented the bathtub. 

He made it in 1842, of mahogany 
lined with metal, the story goes, and on 
Dec. 20 invited a number of gentlemen to 
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LINGER? Not in this tub! (SEE: Come Clean) 
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leading truck fleets—to whom 
spark plugs are a cold matter 
of cost per ton mile — specify 
dependable Champions, you 
have substantial proof that 
Champions will insure maximum 
economy and peak perform- 
ance in every farm engine. 
Champion Spark Plug Company, 
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dinner and a bath. Thereupon the medical 
profession descended on him, predicting 
his “vanity” would undermine health, 
cause lung disease. 

Fact & Fiction. Fact is, Adam 
Thompson himself was invented—by 
writer H. L. Mencken. It was a joke, and 
Mencken’s been denying Adam ever since. 
But the reaction he depicted was no joke. 

When bathtubs were introduced in 
America about 1820—replacing wooden, 
hand-dip tubs and imported porcelain ba- 
sins colonists were using—a great howl 
went up. The Philadelphia common coun- 
cil debated prohibiting bathtub bathing 
between Nov. 1 and Mar. 15. In 1845 
Boston actually did prohibit such bathing 
“except on medical advice.” 

Some cities increased water rates to 
keep them out, and the State of Virginia 
placed a tax of $30 a year on each tub. 

Row of ‘em. But the notion gained 
favor just the same. Stephen Girard gave 
tubs a boost by installing them in his row 
of 1832 model houses in Philadelphia. 
They reached the White House late in 
1850—a Philadelphia plumber installed 
them for President Fillmore. (There’s an 
unfounded legend Dolly Madison had a 
crude bathtub, and Andy Jackson took it 
out.) 

The subject of bathtubs came up re- 
cently when Manhattan’s oldest house— 
the Peck house near the East river—was 
demolished. In this vacant house built by 
Jacobus Roosevelt in 1723, they found a 
functional number, curved to fit the legs. 


Pea Patch Pentagon 


Its walls are age-grayed, its moat 
waters murky with slime. Fine archways 
are crumbled mortar and trees twist oddly 
atop empty gunports on Pea Patch Island. 

What with the atom bomb, Army fig- 
ures it won’t need this five-sided fort in 
the Delaware river, built on piles driven 
in 1814. But in 1860 the Civil War “pen- 
tagon” was imposing enough. 

Prison. Rebel prisoners by thousands 
filled Ft. Delaware’s barracks and dun- 
geons, froze in winter, clawed mosquitoes 
in summer, died with cholera. Corpse- 
piled boats paddled regularly to Finn’s 
Point National Cemetery in Jersey. Many 
prisoners escaped, or took allegiance to the 
U.S. 

Long ago fighting ceased in Ft. Dela- 
ware. Last week even verbal sniping over 
it was quiet. Uncle Sam slated Pea Patch 
for sale as war surplus, then approved its 
return to Delaware, which ceded the island 
133 years ago strictly for “‘military reser- 
vation.” Its future isn’t yet charted. As 
the historic relic is only two miles by 
water from Delaware City, it’s likely to 
be a recreation ground. 

Whose? There was litigation over 
the island’s ownership long ago. In 1843 the 
state of Delaware defeated a New Jersey- 
ite for ownership, but not before evidence 
came to light that “ in 1773 the island was 
only the size of a man’s hat.” 

That seemed to clinch the legend that 
Pea Patch was born when an ancient vessel 
foundered on a bar in the Delaware, and 
her cargo of peas took root. 
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Atomic Tug o’ War 


What Washington observers called 
the “Un-civil Atomic War” was drawing 
to an uncertain close last week—with 
leaders on both sides wishing fervently 
they had fewer, quieter friends. 

The issue was: Who shall control 
atomic energy—civilians or military men? 
Heading the civilian side was Sen. McMa- 
hon (D.-Conn.), chairman of the Senate’s 
atom committee, backed by the Federa- 
tion of Atomic Scientists. Paired against 
them were War Secretary Patterson and 
Sen. Vandenberg (R.-Mich.). 

Reverse. Backed by the scientists, 
the McMahon committee had shoved an 
earlier, Army-sponsored bill out of the 
picture, written a measure giving a civil- 
ian commission charge of U.S. atomwork. 

The opposition’s surprise move came 
with the return from Europe of Sen. Van- 
denberg, a committee member who had 
never attended a hearing. He burst on the 
scene with an amendment giving an Army 
board the right to “pull” atom-topics from 
the civilians’ discussion—for “security.” 

Which Way? Sober scientists pro- 
tested, said Army dabbling in atom-con- 
trol would even slow military progress. 
Said Dr. E. U. Condon: Army initiative 
comes down from the top, scientific ideas 
up from the bottom; they won’t mix. 

Almost a disaster to their cause was 
a helping speech from Commerce Secre- 
tary Wallace. Opening a scientific exhibit, 
he lumped Army and Navy chiefs and 
doubtful Senators as “military Fascists.” 
And the affronted Senators promptly lined 
up to support Vandenberg. 

Counter-irritant. As if to save the 
day for their opposition, the Army at once 
pulled two splendid boners. When two 
Chicago atom-scientists produced a theory 
of using neutron-rays to treat’ -cancer 
Army officers muzzled them, tried to call 
the theory a military secret. 

Next Army Intelligence announced it 


WATCHERS. 


was subjecting veteran atom-scientists of 
the Manhattan project Tennessee plant to 
lie-detector tests, accusing them wholesale 
of having stolen uranium, giving secrets 
to foreign agents. 

Middleman. As public howls began 
President Truman reaffirmed his belief in 
civilian control, sponsored a second amend- 
ment. It would put a scientific policy 
board to watch the military board watch- 
ing the civilian committee. 


The Home Stretch 


When the testing of 53 new synthetic 
rubber processes is finished, the U.S. tire 
industry may find itself totally independ- 
ent of natural rubber. 

Of the processes, one is Russian, two 
are German. Others are products of the 
U. of Illinois rubber laboratory, financed 
by the U.S. for three war years, headed 
by Dr. C. S. Marvel, who predicts the 
reign of synthetic tires. 

The Russian process involves sub- 
stituting sodium for the soap normally 
used in emulsifying rubber. It may make 
synthetics more resistant to heat build- 
up and cracking, two serious faults. 

Booty. Top captured German se- 
crets are “Redox” and “Buna S-4.” The 
former is a speed-up chemical method. It 
may yield a continuous (instead of batch- 
by-batch) rubber-making technique. Buna 
S-4 is a synthetic harder than any U.S. 
type of equal elasticity. 


Pinpoint Illumination 


Reporters blinked behind dark glasses 
last week when two Western Union en- 
gineers demonstrated lighting’s newest de- 
velopment—a zirconium arc-lamp. 

Inside a two-inch bulb blazed a spot 
of light only 3/1000 of an inch across but 
fully 1/16 as bright as noonday sunlight. 
Shadows it threw across a 40-ft. room 
were sharp-edged as if painted. 

The bulb contained no filament. In- 
stead, there were two pointed electric 
terminals, nearly meeting, one of them 
tipped with zirconium (a metal found in 
zircon stones, some other minerals). 

Flash! When electric sparks jumped 
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Wallace and Condon opened a nuclear sideshow. (SEE: Atomic Tug-o'-War) 
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SQUINT. Midget arc outshines photo-flash bulb. 
(SEE: Pinpoint Illumination) 


the gap between terminals, the zirconium 
melted, became white-hot, 10 times 
brighter than the best tungsten lamp. 

The lamp’s inventors, W. D. Buck- 
ingham and C. R. Deibert, projected a 
movie-still across the hall—without a 
lens. In projectors, they estimated, the 
Z-arc will cut current costs } or more. 

In photo-enlargers and floodlights 
also it will be a boon—but not in homes. 
It’s too bright! 


Hot Spotlight 


Outclassed in radar, the Nazis turned 
to “heat searchlights” to spot night- 
targets, outclassed the Allies. 

The U.S. bid for leadership in seeing- 
by-heat was the superconducting bolo- 
meter, unveiled last week at the Johns- 
Hopkins war laboratory which made it. 

Pierces Darkness. A strip of heat- 
sensitive columbium nitride (a rare metal 
salt) is the bolometer’s optic nerve. A 
heat-picture of any relatively warm ob- 
ject (examples: A camouflaged factory 
up to 14 miles distant, enemy troops mov- 
ing at night) alters the columbium’s re- 
sistance to an electric current, activates a 
television-type viewing screen. For effi- 
ciency, the columbium must be chilled to 
—400° by a cumbersome liquid-hydrogen 
unit. 

One Piece. But simpler and just as 
good was the heat-eye tube made by the 
Germans in mid-war and used by snipers, 
tanks, airplanes. 

Explains E. Y. Webb Jr., Commerce 
Department technician: The Nazi “eye” 
was a mass-produced cathode tube pow- 
ered by a 5” or 10” midget generator. 

The heat-image fell on a selenium 
film, dislodged electrons which were drawn 
magnetically through a vacuum tube and 
focused directly on a fluorescent view- 
piece. It could be clamped on a rifle- 
barrel. 

To aid this heat-scope, the Germans 
used a searchlight with its lens painted 
out—to block visible light, let the heat 
beam through, 
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regular.. 


What about you? 


Does your daily work 

rob you of time 

for healthful exercise? 

If so, perhaps you need Saraka,* 
to help you keep regular. 


























You know how it is . . . tied down all day to house- 
hold chores . . . or sitting at an office desk. Then 
in the evening you sit some more... in the 
movies, at bridge, or just reading. And sitting isn’t 
exercise. 

This lack of healthful exercise can often leave 
you with a sluggish system. And when intestinal 
muscles get out of the habit.of properly doing 
their normal work, they may become 

Saraka can relieve your sluggishness the modern 
scientific way, with its happy combination of two 
pure vegetable ingredients ... Bassorin and Cortex 
Frangula. They work smoothly together to help 
you to greater regularity. 


Helps Intestinal Action 


Bassorin absorbs water and forms the kind of soft, 
smooth BULK your system needs and often lacks. 

Why BULK? It gives the intestinal muscles 
something to take hold of and helps the “knead- 
ing” action, so necessary to healthful elimination. 


Bulk Plus Motility Does It 


Then the specially enone Cortex Frangula en- 
courages intestinal muscles to keep waste products 
in motion. ra « Saraka gives you BULK plus 
MOTILITY . . . the ideal laxative combination. 


FOR CONSTIPATION 


cated, for that reason we say caution: use 
only as dir ; 

If you lack time for healthful exercise 
and find pe re constipated .. . you owe it 


to yourself to try Sar Get a package to- 
day, at any drug counter. Or, if first you'd 
like a sample, mail the coupon. 


No Purging 
With Saraka, results are so nearly natural that 
most people have no sensation of ever having 
taken a laxative. 

There’s no purging action. No violent irritation 
that whips intestinal muscles into frantic activity. Ss 
No after-effect that leaves you weakened, tired 
and listless. 

Instead, Saraka provides mild, thorough laxa- 
tion that helps you to greater regularity. 


Ask Your Doctor 


We're confident your doctor will say you may take 
Saraka whenever needed. And it's pleasant to take 

. pleasant after taking. As you know, you should 
never take a laxative when appendicitis is indi- 


Department 465, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. 
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The World 


Tension 


Churchill speeches bring out Anglo-Rus- 
sian antagonisms on eve of UNO 
Council meeting in New York 


Tension with Russia increased as 
Stalin and Churchill slugged each other 
in the quarrel now rapidly making the ex- 
pression “united nations” an unhappy 
mockery. 

The Russian Dictator, in a special in- 
terview featured in the Moscow press, ac- 
cused Britain’s wartime premier of 
attempting to stir Anglo-Saxon “racial 
war” against the Soviet Union. Churchill’s 
response, at the official dinner tendered 
him in New York City: Russia’s future 
“depends only on the decisions taken by 
the handful of able men” who hold Russia 
and the territory occupied by Russia “in 
their grip.” 


Meaning. Here was a thinly-veiled 


appeal to the Russian people to repudiate 
their Communist dictatorship. On the other 
hand it is evident that Churchill’s ap- 
proach has given some diplomatic advan- 
tage to Moscow. Stalin can claim that his 
adversary’s proposals envisage an Anglo- 
American alliance against Russia and that 
the latter is therefore justified in taking 
precautionary “defensive” steps. 

Effect. The immediate Russian re- 
sponse was to intensify the occupation of 
Northern Iran, regardless of official Amer- 
ftan inquiries as to why Russian troops 
had not been withdrawn from that coun- 
try by the stipulated treaty date of Mar. 2. 

The number of Russian troops in- 
volved in the spreading occupation was 
uncertain, but two immediate objectives 
became clear: (1) to dominate the capital 
(Tehran), insuring a more “co-operative” 
attitude on the part of the Iran Govern- 
ment; (2) to bring additional pressure on 
Turkey (see map, p. 17), now caught in a 
vise between Russian military concentra- 
tions in the Balkans on the West, and in 
Iran and the Caucasian Soviet States on 
the East. 

Turkey, mindful of the century-old 
pressure to make that country a Russian 
dependency, grimly prepared for trouble 
and kept its formidable army of a million 
men on the alert. Ankara counted heavily 
on British support. In New York Churchill 


ger to 


revealed that at Potsdam Russia had de- 
manded “a frontier inside the straits (Dar- 
danelles) from which she could dominate 
Constantinople.” (Istanbul). 

Crisis. If Russia should actually in- 
vade Turkey a third World War might be 
inevitable. But could Russia, still weak- 
ened by its enormous sacrifices, afford any 
step that would precipitate new hostilities? 
A hopeful indication that Russia wasn’t 
preparing for belligerency at all points was 
the withdrawal of the Red army from the 
strategic Danish Island of Bornholm at 
the entrance to the Baltic. 

UNO. These conflicting moves coin- 
cided with the convening of the UNO Se- 
curity Council in New York on March 25 
(postponed from Mar. 21). Further pro- 
test from Iran, unless Russia could quickly 
place a stooge government in power there, 
was anticipated. Turkey, as a member of 
UNO, would almost certainly call attention 
to the pressure accumulating on its bor- 
ders. Russia could cite the Churchill 
speeches as evidence of alleged aggressive 
intent against the Soviet Union. 

U.S. Attitude. American policy re- 
mained uncertain, with probability that 
Secretary of State Byrnes would attempt 
to mediate. Such mediation, however, 
would depend for success on Russian evac- 
uation of Iran. After obvious indecision, 
the Department of State at the eleventh 
hour sent an official representative, Lon- 
don Ambassador Winant, to give tacit ap- 
proval to Churchill’s New York speech. 
Andrei Gromyko, Russian Ambassador to 
Washington, was in New York but refused 
to break bread with Churchill. 

Evidence of a stiffening American 
position towards Russia was seen in the 
change of attitude towards intervention in 
Spain. Pressure to oust the Franco Gov- 
ernment, heretofore strongly exerted by 
Washington to Communist delight, was 
suddenly lifted. Instead France was in- 
formed that the United States Govern- 
ment would not look with favor upon any 
attempt to define Franco, at the coming 
meeting of the Council of UNO, as a threat 
to international peace. 


Shame! Shame! 


Australians never liked Japs. Fears 
of invasion were vivid in Australia years 
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CHURCHILL IN NEW YORK. He slugged 
back. (SEE: Tension) 


before the post-Pearl Harbor nightmare 
nearly brought them true. Even Japan's 
defeat didn’t completely dispel these fears. 

Last week the old combination—fears 
and Japs—stirred Australia again—but in 
reverse. This time the fears were not of 
Japs, but for Japs. 

“Hell Ship." Jammed to the hoists 
with 1,005 Formosan, Japanese and Ko- 
rean repatriates plus her 180-man crew, 
the disarmed destroyer Yoizuki, one day 
out of Sydney, was steaming Tokyo-bound 
off Australia’s north coast. Newspapers 
called her the “Hell Ship.” She was said 
to carry only enough water to give each 
Jap one small can daily . . . to be unbear- 
ably hot below deck without berths or 
toilets . . . to have no doctor for 350 
women and children. 

“Such savagery is beyond comment!” 
thundered a Catholic priest in St. Mary’s 
Cathedral in Sydney. A storm of indig- 
nation hit the legislature at Canberra. 
Foreign Minister Herbert Evatt tried to 
buck it: ‘Who are these people? They are 
enemy soldiers who were captured fight- 
ing against us. .. . The women are their 
wives.” He was shouted down: “Shame! 
Shame!” 

In Tokyo, Gen. MacArthur acted. He 
ordered all women and children removed 
from the “Hell Ship” to a hospital ship. 

Contrast. Meanwhile a different sort 
of shipload of Japs reached Manila. 
Loaded with $500,000 cash and 16,000 
pieces of expensive luggage, 300 Japanese 
diplomats and their bejewelled wives trans- 
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CRACK-UP ON THE CARRIER SHANGRI LA. Coming in for a landing, this pilot zoomed a bit too low and hit the edge of the flight deck (/). 
The smashed plane lost its tail and wheels (r) but nobody got hurt! 
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ferred from the Spanish luxury liner Plus 
Ultra to a smaller ship homeward bound. 

“Tt was a regular luxury cruise,” said 
a Swiss fellow-passenger. “The Japs were 
extremely arrogant, supremely confident 
they’d return to their posts in Europe 
within two or three years. But they sure 
got mad when the orchestra played airs 
from Madame Butterfly.” 


Food and Politics 


Famine stalked half a billion lives. 
People of all races in most parts of the 
world except the Americas were hungry... 
famished. Drought had blighted the South- 
ern Hemisphere’s crops. War had cut 
those of the Northern Hemisphere where 
the next harvest was four months off. 

Those four months would be the cri- 
sis. If world-wide starvation could be 
staved off until the new grain ripened— 
and if the weather gave farmers a break 
—the pinch might be eased. 

Up to U.S. Until then, millions of 
hungry eyes turned from Europe, Asia, 
Africa toward North America. The U.S. 
and Canada had promised to share their 
abundance. Herbert Hoover whose name 
had become a humanitarian byword when 
he supervised relief after World War I 
was flying back to Europe as overseas 
chairman of President Truman’s Famine 
Emergency Committee. 

Another leader, Herbert H. Lehman, 
resigned last week as chairman of United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Com- 
mission because of ill health. In a pessi- 
mistic farewell to UNRRA’s convention 
at Atlantic City, Lehman said: “The great 
problem is how to mitigate starvation. To 
prevent it, I fear, is impossible.” 

Politics. Communists had yipped 
that Hoover would use food distribution 
to “promote reaction.” But Moscow was 
promoting European communism with 
food. Having cleaned out Hungary like 
locusts to undermine its Democratic Gov- 
ernment, the Reds were shipping 600,000 
tons of grain to France—in U.S. ships— 
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FOOD FAREWELL. Herbert H. Lehman fells 
UNRRA's Atlantic City Convention he's resign- 
ing. (SEE: Food and Politics) 
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WHERE ANGLO-RUSSIAN ANTAGONISM CENTERS: The Middle East—crossroads of rival 
empires. (SEE: Tension) 


to swing hungry Frenchmen to the com- 
munist party there. Since the food vac- 
uum in Hungary had to be made up largely 
by UNRRA—which meant mostly U.S. 
supplies—America had been put into the 
position of feeding French Communism. 

Another example of the inescapable 
tie-up between food and power-politics 
was India. The worst famine in India’s 
history was expected at the same time to 
be the most explosive political situation 
since India became part of the British 
Empire. The two threats couldn’t be dis- 
entangled. Both the British and the In- 
dian independence leaders had to consider 
masse starvation as a counter in their game. 

Regardless of international politics, 
America stood committed to help the 
world’s hungry. The big question was not 
whether America’s help might have politi- 
cal effects—it was how many lives could 
be saved. That was an open question. 


Trouble in Trieste 


A boundary rewriting job so compli- 
cated by national, racial and political 
rivalries that any all-around satisfactory 
solution seemed inconceivable, had brought 
a four-power commission of experts to the 
great seaport of Trieste at the head of 
the Adriatic. 

The experts—British, Russian, French 
and American—were holding secret hear- 
ings in Trieste last week. Their purpose 
was to investigate and report to the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers who were writing 
the peace treaty—of which the Trieste 
problem was one of the toughest nuts. 

Reasons. For more than 500 years 
before World War I, Trieste had belonged 
to Austria. It had become the great sea- 
port of the Austro-Hungarian empire with 
its railroads tapping the resources of land- 
locked south-central Europe. 

Most of the people of Trieste and the 
nearby coastal strip were Italians, many 


of them descendents of old Venetian sea- 
farers who had given the territory its name 
of Venezia Giulia. The 1919 peace treaty 
had ceded Trieste to Italy. Mussolini had 
built up the port facilities and done every- 
thing he could to make it an Italian city. 
But behind the coast, in the back-country, 
most of the people remained Slavs. 

Trieste itself had a big Slavic popu- 
lation, while in-between districts were 
filled with such mixed pockets of Slavs 
and Italians that no possible boundary 
line could disentangle them. 

Problems. One proposal was to make 
an international “free area” under UNO, ° 
possibly the whole Istrian peninsula—a 
swampy projection of land from Trieste 
into the Adriatic. The “free area” might 
also include the port of Fiume at the 
Yugoslavia corner of the peninsula. 

Another proposal—by Austria—was 
to cut an “international corridor” from 
Trieste to its great feeding-center in the 
interior—Vienna. This proposal would 
have the advantage of separating Italy 
from Yugoslavia by a neutral strip. 

Both Italy and Yugoslavia were 
against any internationalization. Each 
wanted Trieste. Yugoslavia was ready to 
fight for it, had troops in the region, 

Using Russian methods of propaganda 
and intimidation, Communist Slavs in 
Trieste had managed to dominate the po- 
lice, schools and other public functions. 
The Italian majority of the population 
was helpless before the organized Reds, 
who were helped by Italian Communists. 

Solution? Marshal Tito had plainly 
indicated that if he didn’t get his- way 
peaceably he’d get it by force. Would Stalin 
back him? The answer was part of the gen- 
eral Russian-British-American picture, 


How to be Famous 


They'd lost all power . . . except to 
draw the spotlight. Three top Nazis— 
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Goering, Bormann and Haushofer—showed 
a world that condemned them it couldn’t 
ignore them. Each did it in his own way. 

1. Goering did it by talking. At the 
Nuremberg trial he took the stand in his 
own defense. But—perhaps because he 
realized no defense could save him anyway 
—it was only part apology. The rest was 
more like a final blast of defiance. 

He claimed he’d “regretted” Hitler’s 
attack on Poland and was “surprised” at 
the invasion of Norway. He offered a 
recipe for avoiding future wars: “Ask the 
individual soldier whether he wants to go 
home.” But he boasted having ordered in- 
tervention in the Spanish civil war as prac- 
tice for German aviators; and admitted he 
took a leading part in bulldozing Austria 
and Czechoslovakia out of their inde- 
pendence. 

2. Bormann did it by disappearing. 
Nobody knew whether the man who mus- 
cled out Goering as Hitler’s favorite in the 
closing days of the war was dead or alive. 
His secretary, Elsa Krueger, reported she’d 
last seen him on May 1, 1945. He was 
' pinned under a tank—still living. Last 
week a U.S. Army Intelligence officer said 
Bormann is probably hiding in the Bava- 
rian mountains, 

3. Haushofer did it by dying. He 
committed suicide. So did his Jewish wife 
whom Hitler had allowed him to keep be- 
cause of his value as brain-truster. Hau- 
shofer was the learned professor from 
whose theories of “Geopolitics” Hitler had 
drawn ideas of the master race, blood and 
soil, and “lebensraum.’”’ Haushofer’s 
friends had claimed he was a mild, harm- 
less scholar whose ideas had been distorted 
and perverted to form the basis of Nazi 
ideology. 

If so, he threw. away a chance to ex- 
plain at Nuremberg. His suicide was laid 
to fear he’d be called to testify. 


Report on China 


Gen. George C. Marshall flew home 
to Washington from China to report on 
his mission of unification. 

As far as China was concerned, Mar- 
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Press Association 


CHINA AND MANCHURIA. (SEE: Report on 
China) 


shall could report what looked like one of 
the most brilliant successes in the history of 
American diplomacy. The cards had been 
stacked against him. When he’d gone, 
China had seemed hopelessly divided. 
Nationalists and Communists were locked 
in civil war. U.S. policy was bogged down 
in the controversy following ex-Ambassa- 
dor Hurley’s blasts against career diplo- 
mats. 

Achievements. Marshall had put 
U.S. policy back on the beam, to bring the 
warring factions together . . . to make 
China strong. 

That had seemed an almost impossible 
goal. The Communists and Nationalists 
were on fighting rather than speaking 
terms. But with patience, shrewdness and 
tact, Marshall the soldier succeeded where 
professional diplomats had failed. He got 
the factions to agree—first on a truce, 
then on a national constitution, finally on 
merging their private armies. 

Future. Would China keep its unity 
against Russian thrusts in Manchuria? 
Marshall warned: “The next few months 
are of tremendous importance to the Chi- 
nese people and the peace of the world.” 
If China did succeed in resisting Red en- 


croachments, it would be largely because 
of Marshall, 

With the Red army on the march in 
Manchuria, the Chinese unity for which 
Marshall had laid foundations could do a 
lot to defend world peace. The Chinese 
resented Russian aggression as much as 
they’d resented that of the Japs which they 
hadn’t been able to stop because China 
had been weak and divided. Now, how- 
ever, China had achieved at least a sem- 
blance of political unity, plus military 
strength in U.S.-trained and equipped di- 
visions. 

These troops last week were moving 
into key Manchurian cities like Mukden 
and Harbin from which the Red army had 
pulled out after looting industrial re- 
sources and setting large districts aflame. 
Plainly the Reds were determined not to 
leave much behind for the Chinese. How 
much of Manchuria they’d leave at all was 
questionable. 


Offer to India 


Britain offered India full independ- 
ence. Prime Minister Clement Attlee told 
the House of Commons: “India herself 
must choose as to what will be her future 
constitution and what will be her position 
in the world. I hope that the Indian peo- 
ple may elect to remain within the British 
Commonwealth. ... But if India does so 
elect, it must be by her free will.” 

Commission. As Attlee spoke a com- 
mission of three British cabinet ministers 
was about to leave for India to try to find 
a solution. Their main obstacle was ex- 
pected to be the unwillingness of India’s 
Hindus and Mohammedans to agree on a 
program. 

Effect. Attlee’s offer had no immedi- 
ate effect on the situation in India. It 
wasn’t intended to. Some observers be- 
lieved Attlee was talking to America rather 
than India. With British-American unity 
on the testing-block of Russian aggression 
—and with British imperialism in India a 
prime talking point against such unity— 
Attlee’s gesture was seen as support for 
Churchill’s proposal (see Tension). 


Acme 


RESENTMENT AGAINST RUSSIA. In Shanghai, Chinese demonstrations against Red aggression in Manchuria take form of posters on door of Rus- 


sian consulate (1); oratory (c); and parades (r). 
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Turnabout 


British brides compare life in America 
with that in England; speak words 
of praise, register some gripes 


Americans, for the most part, have 
had their say about British brides trooping 
into this country. But now, with several 
weeks’ or months’ residence behind them, 
the newly planted brides are giving out 
with ideas about Americans. 

First comments came straight from 
stomachs: “The food is so wonderful I 
can’t stop eating,” was the way Mrs. 
Thomas G. Hardy, former Londoner now 
living in Kansas City, Mo., expressed the 
common feeling. Unlimited amounts of 
fresh fruits and vegetables overwhelmed 
West Coast wives. And everywhere wom- 
en who hadn’t seen bananas for over six 
years raved about banana splits. 

Not only have they found many more 
means of entertainment here, but more 
time to enjoy them, Mrs. Hilda D. Dykes, 
Phoenix, Ariz., once a WREN, finds that 
the many modern conveniences make 
housecleaning so much simpler, give “lots 
of time for swimming, attending picture 
houses.” - 
Biggest thrill of all for some of the 
newcomers was shopping without clothing 
coupons. In England, they explained, 14 
coupons have to last a whole summer, A 
pair of shoes takes seven points, a woolen 
dress 11. Eighteen points, more than a 
summer’s allowance, is required for a 
coat or suit. 

Miss English Mists. But the brides 
blew hot and cold over the weather. New 





Orleans heat depresses Mrs. John Swindler 
(Leicester), has her wondering what she’ll 
do in summer. In Peoria, Mrs. Pamela 
Daves, first Britisher to reach that city, 
missed the green countryside. In Syra- 
cuse, chief gripe was “that snow.” But 
Mrs. William Cowie, a Syracusian for al- 
most two years (soon eligible for citizen- 
ship), loves the “drowsy, wet days that re- 
mind me of home.” 

Central heating brought gasps of won- 
der and dismay. “Everywhere I go the 
room temperature is boiling,” lamented 
one hardy Londoner. 

Two Worlds. But except for jibes 
at “women in slacks,” “crowded American 
buses,” and the “merry-go-round on 
which Americans seem to live,” English 
brides had little but praise for life in 
“The States.” They haven’t, of course, 
forgotten those back home. Though some 
withheld opinions, several expressed hope 
that the proposed loan to Britain would 
be approved. As for sending food, all said 
they would do with less in new homes in 
order that more could be shipped over- 
seas, 


Sure to Match 


In the future, selecting paint to match 
colors in draperies, rugs, other home decor, 
will be as simple as stepping to a fountain, 
ordering a cherry soda. That is about the 
way it worked last week in New York 
where the Nu-Hue color system was dem- 
onstrated for the first time. A housewife 
stepped up to a huge fountain, ordered 
her color, then watched the salesman mix 
it for her from many colored spigots. 


WOMAN'S DELIGHT IN MAN'S DEN. As beautifully colored as his wife's flower bed is this 

hand-hooked rug, selected for the basic decorative note in a man-tailored room. It was one of 

many, non-mattable, skid-proof floor coverings which caught national attention last week in a 
showing of American designs at the Hecht Co., Washington, D.C. 
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Martin-Senour Co. 


DOTS TELL. New color charts offer 1,000 
shades in paints to team or blend with room 
decorations. (SEE: Sure to Match) 


But first she had matched her dra- 
pery sample to the right shade on the Nu- 
Hue color chart. There are nine charts 
(large transparent plastic squares dotted 
with rounds of color) showing 1,000 
evenly-stepped tints, tones and ‘shades. 
The chart is placed over the material, 
moved about until the exact match is 
found. On the back of the color dot is 
the formula number, 

Prescription-Mixed. The salesman 
finds the number in his file which gives 
the formula for mixing. In 15 minutes or 
less the customer has her paint under arm. 

Danger of mistakes which so often 
happen when wet paint is matched with 
dry samples is eliminated by the new meth- 
od. Additional advantage is wide range of 
colors and fine shadings, 

The soda fountain equipment isn’t 
essential for the mixing job. Already sev- 
eral stores are serving customers with just 
the color chart, file of formulas and a 
stock of standard colors, plus gray and 
white, which are mixed in the old-fashioned 
way “behind scenes.” The colors, direc- 
tory, plus free decorating service will soon 
be available in all major stores through- 
out the country, manufacturers predict. 


Voice of Experience 


Anybody can train beauty into the 
speaking voice, the way Dr. David G. 
Powers, speech department, Queens col- 
lege, New York, explains it. 

To help the monotone voice gain 
pitch and variety, he advises daily prac- 
tice with the simple words “Good morn- 
ing,” spoken in as many ways as the actor 
in you can devise—like the radio an- 
nouncer, the telephone operator, the un- 
dertaker, for instance; or as if you were 
frightened, gay, sad, surprised. 

The strident voice can be helped by 
yawning exercises to relax jaw, mouth and 
throat, loosen the tension that often 
causes metallic tones. Then murmur over 
and over, while thinking of something 
pleasant, “This is the life.” 

Back to Hamlet. Reading Shake- 
speare aloud is Dr, Powers’ remedy for a 
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A button-up beauty, this cas- 
ual yet distinguished dress gives 
you a look of standing tall. Made 
from Pattern 9234, it places em- 
phasis on line, styling and tailoring. 

Easy-to-sew, easy-to-iron, the 
pattern comes in sizes 12-20. Size 


terial. Try it in frosty white cot- 
ton for a cool, crisp summer dress. 
Then later you can vary the style 


sleeve which, with the monogram 
transfer, is included in the pattern. 


Pattern 9234 costs 
20c (in coins). Fifteen 
cents more will bring 
the new pattern book, 
including complete set 
of directions for a bag- 
on-belt. Send orders to: 
PATHFINDER Pattern 
Dept., 243 W. 17th St., 
New York 11, N.Y. 
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whining voice. You can’t impersonate the 
bard’s robust characters with a whine, or, 
for that matter, in a monotone, 

If the trouble is a nasal twang, you'll 
help matters by saying over and over, 
“Many men murmured many times,” 
making sure the breath comes through the 
mouth instead of the nose. 

The voice is the instrument which re- 
flects the individual, says Dr. Powers, and 
is worth careful training. 


Busy Bird 


Heavy-duty war work still goes on 
for Uncle Sam Stork. Though the old fel- 
low has already delivered some 800,000 
servicemen’s babies, all expenses paid, he’s 
still bringing bundles to some 30,000 G.I.s 
or vets a month, Department of Labor re- 
ported last week. 

Wives of servicemen in the four low- 
est-pay grades and of aviation cadets are 
given complete maternity care by state 
health departments (under Federal super- 
vision). Their babies (even those born 
nine months after father’s discharge) get 
free medical, hospital care until they are 
a year old. 


Carnival in Toyland 


All was astir in the toy world last 
week as manufacturers staged the biggest 
Toy Fair in history. Their vast New York 
preview promised an almost limitless pa- 
rade of eye-popping playthings—nearly a 
third more than last year. 

In step. with the times, toyland was 
busy again with peacetime pursuits. Min- 
iature tractors, other farm paraphernalia 
took the spotlight away from tanks, heavy 
artillery. Chemistry sets, using many war- 
absent harmless compounds, were back, 
along with “fun with electricity” kits, con- 
struction sets, all sorts of metal doll house 
appliances. 

First lines of rubber and steel toys 
in four years were another big feature. 
Though material shortages are still felt, 





TEENABELLE.. . ... . . by LALI 


"I'll give you both a quarter if you'll go out 
and let me play with my train." 


American Toy -Fair 


HEAD SCRATCHER. A new game that appeals 
to the pigtail crowd is this Crossword Lexicon. 
(SEE: Carnival in Toyland) 


toymakers predict metal velocipedes, sand 
toys, doll carriages, electric trains (with 
real smoke and whistles), rubber balls and 
dolls with voice boxes and movable eyes 
will be back in stores by summer. By 
Christmas manufacturers hope to deliver 
90% of normal production. 

All Together. Hobby sets, too, with 
whole-family appeal, were previewed in 
record number. Dart games, some based 
on variations of football, baseball, bowl- 
ing and golf, got a big hand from ’teen- 
agers. New games, especially ones like 
“Rich Uncle” and “Make a Million,” call 
for a lot of stage paper money, arithmeti- 
cal exercise. Old family favorites like 
Rook, Pit, Monopoly, word-building 
games are out in new versions that spell 
fun for young and old, 


Bedtime Story 


A spine-chilling, blood-curdling radio 
mystery may send parents quaking to bed. 
But child listeners generally remain un- 
ruffled, drop into a calm sleep. 

That was what Dr. Alice V. Keliher, 
New York university, told a forum of 
mothers last week. Reason is a murder 
story doesn’t affect an emotionally healthy 
child as it does an adult because he doesn’t 
visualize the victim or his suffering family. 
He doesn’t necessarily picture the horror 
but takes it in his stride, like the gory 
details of a fairy tale. 

Though this surprised many mothers, 
especially those who try to keep children 
from radios, it is a well-accepted theory 
among psychologists. A recent survey of 
11- and 12-year-olds in District of Colum- 
bia schools showed 81% never had trouble 
going to sleep immediately after hearing a 
hair-raiser. 

Noise Preferred. Child care special- 
ists of the National Mental Hygiene Com- 
mittee were agreed that youngsters like 
noise, thrive on it. What few are upset 
by radio programs usually can be spotted 
by sensitive mothers. Then the remedy 
is to snap off the radio. 

The chief objection to too much 
radio-listening, said Dr, James Plant, di- 
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rector, Essex County Juvenile Clinic, 
Newark, N.J., is that it may make children 
passive instead of active and creative in 
their own entertainment. 


Food 


Outsmarting Shortages 


A few simple tricks pulled out of the 
cook’s hat prove magic in stretching sup- 
plies of hard-to-get butter, sugar. 

Home economics experts recommend 
honey and margarine blended together 
with nutmeg: or mace as a toothsome 
pinch-hitter for hard sauce to pour over 
sugarless puddings, fruit pies. 

Excellent with ice cream or served 
with whipped cream and nuts is Coffee 
Sauce. Use 1 c. very strong coffee, thicken 
over low flame with 4 tbsp. flour. Cool, 
add dash salt, 1 c. honey, 2 tbsp. butter. 
Blend. 

Cottage cheese mixed with a little 
caraway makes a savory butter substitute 
for bread or crackers. 

Jelly can take the place of sugar in 
frozen desserts as in this recipe: 

Green-Mint Sherbet: 1 c. evaporated 
milk, + c. lemon juice, 1 c. mint jelly. 
Pour milk into freezing tray; chill until 
ice crystals form around edges. Whip in 
chilled bowl until stiff, fold in lemon juice. 
Beat mint jelly into tiny particles, fold in- 
to whipped milk, When well blended place 
it in freezing trays to harden. The yield: 


1 qt. 


Flour Stretchers 


To those who remember the wonder- 
ful buckwheat orm cornmeal griddle cakes 
grandmother used to make on the farm 
and the baking miracles she worked with 
leftover potatoes, flour-saving by greater 
use of potatoes, cornmeal, buckwheat 
(where available) is no problem. 

Old-fashioned recipes which cropped 
up after World War I when wheat was the 
No. 1 food shortage are ready to serve 
again and bring new delights to the dinner 
table. With potatoes plentiful, housewives 
will find them a handy flour-stretcher and 
a taste treat as well for making griddle 
scones, Cloverleaf rolls, potato biscuits. 
Here’s how they’re made: 

Potato Griddle Scones: 2 c. sifted 
flour, 1 tsp. salt, 3 tsps. baking powder, 3 
tbsp. shortening, 1 c. cold mashed pota- 
toes, 1 egg (beaten), 4 c. milk (about). 
Sift together flour, salt and baking pow- 
der. Cut in shortening; blend with pota- 
toes. Mix egg and milk; add to mixture. 
Mix slightly. Roll 3 in. thick and cut into 
squares. Bake slowly on a hot, greased 
griddle or frying pan. 

Potato Cloverleaf Rolls: 1 c. diced 
raw potato, 2 c. water, 4 cake yeast, .4 c. 
sifted flour, 14 tsp. salt, 1 tbsp. sugar, 2 
tbsp. fat. Cook potato in water until soft. 
Drain. Save 1 c. of potato water or, if 
necessary, add more water to make 1 c. of 
liquid. Rice potato. Soften yeast in luke- 
warm potato water. Sift 34 c. flour with 
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salt and sugar. Rub in fat with tips of 
fingers. Add yeast liquid and potatoes. 
Knead dough until it springs back into 
place when pressed with fingers and add 
remaining 4 c, of flour, if required. Place 
in greased bowl. Grease the dough. Cover. 
Let rise until double in bulk. Without 
kneading dough again pinch off small 
pieces, shape lightly, and place by three’s 
in greased muffin tins to form cloverleaf 
rolls. Let it rise again until it is double 
in bulk. Bake for 25 min. in moderately 
hot oven (375°) until golden brown. 
Serve hot. 

Potato Biscuits: 2 c. flour, pinch of 
salt, 4 c. shortening, 2 c. cold mashed 
potato. Rub shortening into flour, then 
mix well with potato. Roll out, cut into 
biscuit shapes. Bake in frying pan until 
brown. 


Sleuth’s Favorite 


Crime-busting doesn’t leave much 
time for slipping into the kitchen to solve 
intricate recipes so FBI’s J. Edgar Hoover 
leaves that to his houseReeper. But like 
any good director, he keeps his finger in 
every pie, personally selects menus for 
dinners served at his bachelor apartment 
in Washington, D. C. 

Born and bred south of the Mason- 
Dixon line, America’s No. 1 investigator 
rates Southern dishes as tops, usually or- 
ders them whether at home or at his fa- 
vorite restaurant. He admits he’s a push- 
over for southern fried chicken. He walks 
over a mile to lunch each day to keep his 
thick-set figure under control while in- 
dulging in his favorite rich dishes. 

And in Hoover’s recipe file fried 
chicken’s boon companion, spoon bread, 
is way up front, will now do extra duty 
as a wheat-saver, 

Southern Spoon Bread. To 1 c. 
corn meal, 4 tsp. salt, add 1 c, cold milk, 
1 c. scalded milk, blending together. Cook 
in double boiler until thick and smooth, 
stirring occasionally. Cool slightly. Stir 





International 
G-MAN GRINS. Southern spoon bread could 
be the reason. (SEE: Sleuth's Favorite) 
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savory Meat - Pig 


Quickly made with Duff's Hot Muffin Mix 





For a Hearty Meal... when 
left-over meats are on hand. 
Combine meat with fresh vege- 
tables, and bake under a tender, 
flaky crust, made with Duff's. 
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® Great demand for our Birthday and All Occa- 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 


COSTUME JEWELRY 

BIG EARNINGS AT HOME 
YOU can make costume earring and pin sels, brooches, 
necklaces, dress clips, cameos, etc. 


WE supply the jewelry findings; bar pins, ear screws, 
lump rings, chains, screws, gone sets, sequins, shells, 
boxes, cement, cards, etc. 
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| EASILY INSTALLED 


‘Cast aluminum, 6 x 16 inches. 
Rateod lettering, border and wreath. CAST BRONZE 
pan a Yo Bf ate sizes AG de- 
Hi to city, 6 wanted. 


FIRESTONE FOUNDRY, Dept. 33 Ashland, O. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
VOICE DISORDERS 


Acute stammering, loss of voice corrected. 8 h de- 
veloped in retarded children. Residential institute. 10 
weeks’ correction course or 40 weeks’ specialist train! 
course. A ved under G. I. Bill and A.M.A. Dr, 
Frederick Martin, Box P, Bristol, R. I. 





WATCHES Wanted 


— Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings, spectacles, gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 
Write for free shipping container. 


Lowe's, - P, Holland -» St. Louls 1, Mo. 


HAVE YOU MADE 9 


A WILL os 


You owe it te your loved ones to 

MAKE SURE that they will 

RECEIVE your property and 

savings as you intend them to. 
Send $1.00 for our 

simple WILL form today 


FRIARS PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 11 
25 E. Balbo Ave. Chicago 5, Ill, 











in 24 tsp. baking powder, 2 egg yolks, 
well-beaten. Fold in 2 stiffly-beaten egg 
whites. Turn into greased casserole, bake 
in moderate. oven for 45 minutes or until 
firm and lightly brown. 


Safe Sleep 


Grateful chest surgeons soon may be 
able to use the electric scalpel, which 
cauterizes as it cuts, 

They stopped trying in the mid- 
19308, after the heated scalpels had ignited 
the ether or cyclopropane anesthetic in 
patients’ lungs, causing fatal explosions. 

Nonexplosive anesthetics were too 
weak to affect the respiratory nerve, keep 
lungs motionless. Last week, however, 
U. of California doctors announced one: 
Nitrous oxide (laughing gas) in combina- 
tion with curare (South American poison 
derivative). 


Meeting Measles’ Menace 


The Red (Spotted) Peril attacked the 
city, but the defenders were ready. 

The enemy was the measles—often a 
killer of children under 5. The defend- 
ers were New York City’s doctors, armed 
for the first time with a new anti-contagion 
drug, gamma globulin. 

Success was apparent, city health of- 
ficers reported last week. Measles’ spread 
in January-February had been held to half 
the growth-rate in 1944 (epidemics strike 
at two-year intervals).” Cases numbered 
slightly over 3,000 this year. 

Unwasted. Gamma globulin is re- 
fined from what is left after plasma is ex- 
tracted from whole blood. American Red 
Cross, which had large amounts left in its 
wartime blood banks, has donated supplies 
to New York, several other cities. 

Public clinics and private physicians 
give it in free hypodermic injections to 
children under 5. It reproduces the im- 
munity the children had (“on loan” from 
their mothers) for their first few months 
of life. Injection must be repeated within 





Wide World 

TWISTED TALENT. A psychopoth's first art 

effort, this stark Mona Lisa was shown at a 

Paris asylum patients’ exhibit, studied closely 
by psychiatrists. 


a week after each exposure. GG is a spe- 
cific for measles, but doctors hope other 
globulins will be found for the prevention 
of mumps and chickenpox. 

Fifth Column. Meanwhile, in the 
pages of the American Medical Associa- 
tion Journal, argument boiled around a 
kindred disease, German measles (rubella). 
Said a Journal editorial: Women who have 
rubella in early pregnancy nearly always 
produce deformed children. 

Two Milwaukee doctors replied in the 
same issue: In only 1/11 of rubella cases 
they treated during pregnancy were un- 
born children affected. 


Data on Death 


Doctors have fenced-off many of 
Death’s outer stamping grounds, Last week 
Western Reserve university physiologists 
reported they had trailed him ‘in his in- 
most haunts—the failing heart and the 
shock-felled body. 

Anaesthetized animals, not human be- 
ings, were the subjects of their experi- 
ments. Drs. Carl J. Wiggers and A. S. 
Harris described the findings: 

When a bad wound brings shock and 
loss of blood, brain tissues degenerate. 
Blood vessels tighten, refuse to loosen 
even when new blood is furnished. The 
absorption-tubelets of the kidneys run 
down, allowing waste-poison to remain in 
the system. 

Stubborn. The heart, center of vital- 
ity, puts up a fight against blood-loss. 
The first heart-chamber to feel the sHort- 
age inflames automatically, speeds pump- 
ing. If this is fruitless, it flutters slowly 
to a stop. If blood-loss hits all chambers 
at once, the rhythm breaks, the heart dies 
more quickly. 

Important to further research, the 
findings had only one immediate implica- 
tion in shock-treatment: Plasma is certain 
to help, but is seldom enough by itself to 
effect a cure. 


Problem Pals 


If you have a friend on whom the 
world has been hard, says a noted psycho- 
analyst, do him no favors—if you don’t 
want him to hate you. 

Explains Dr. Edmund Bergler, New 
York, in Medical Record: A life-long hard 
luck victim usually is lonely, has a fund 
of grievances against the world. 

Break in on him with a favor, warns 
Dr. Bergler, and you become in his eyes 
the bearer of a $1 payment on a $1 billion 
debt. You'll get all the blame for the un- 
paid remainder—the happiness he thinks 
the world has robbed him of. 

Phony? Friendship isn’t very “natu- 
ral” anyway, thinks the doctor. Babies 
and apes don’t feel it. Adults develop it, 
“learn” it, to make life easier. 

It may serve as a vacation from com- 
petition, a mutual admiration society, a 
“show-off” arrangement or simply a way 
to get someone to talk to. It survives 
longest when no favors are asked or of- 
fered. And most dangerous word in its 
vocabulary, says Dr. Bergler, is “grati- 
tude.” 
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Religion 


Headline for Heaven 


Irwin St. John Tucker bounced in and 
out of newspaper jobs during most of his 
60 years. Between bounces in 1913 he 
was ordained a priest of the Protestant 
Episcopal church. 

Last week he was well along in telling 
the world about his two “jobs,” in-a 
tightly-woven 179-page book Out of the 
Hell Box (Morehouse-Gorham, $2). 

War Editor. When he wrote the book 
“Friar Tuck” was war news editor of The 
Chicago Herald-American. (Now religion 
editor, he is still rector of Chicago’s Little 
Church at the End of the Road, a post he 
took over in 1927 

Along with his church years were 22 
years as copy editor at the Herald-Ameri- 
can. Behind that: Stretches on newspa- 
per staffs in Texas, Louisiana and Mis- 
souri. 

Apostolic." Although born a minis- 
ter’s son, it was the friendly greeting he 
got at the old Chicago Cathedral when 
he was walking the streets without job or 
money “which determined my destiny” 
to preach the gospel while working at a 
trade, as the apostles had, 

From then on everything he did had 
double meaning. 

To most newspapermen the “hell- 
box,” after which he names his book, is 
just a metal cart into which bad type is 
thrown. To Rev. Tucker: “The hell-box 
is not a symbol of rejection and despair. 

. Out of it the type that was faulty 
emerges again in shining lines .. . to tell 
the story as it should be told.” And, 
thinks Rev. Tucker, so it is with man- 
kind, whose hell-box is the ages where 
errors are slowly corrected toward the 
final day: “In time we shall understand 
[the full story of life]. And if not in 
time, then, perhaps, in eternity.” 

Supreme Editor. He likens God to 
gn “Editor—calm and resolute in His 
knowledge of what shall be.” The minis- 
try and men of good will are “His proof- 
readers . . . His reporters [who] work 





hard to correct the living type,” for the 
final story. 

Summing up his conviction that this 
final story will be of mankind united in 
Christ’s teaching, he blends the speech of 
news desk and altar: “. . . what headline 
shall—or can—be written over the whole 
history of man? Only one headline has 
even been suggested ... ‘I believe!’” 


Hallelujah Highway 


The sawdust trail is becoming an in- 
ternational boulevard. Builder is an ex- 
Baptist minister and teacher of theological 
Greek (also ex-track and swimming star), 
the Rev. Torrey Johnson. 

President of the non-denominational 
International Youth for Christ (PatTuH- 
FINDER, Oct. 17), he has watched the move- 
ment’s old-time Gospel-singing, foot- 
stomping rallies bring nearly 2 million 
American ‘teen-agers into 650 American 
and Canadian meeting places. (Once 
there, they are given “the word,” asked to 
join the church of their choice, become 
steady members, spread the Gospel.) 

To All the World, Last week Rev. 
Johnson was off on a flying tour of Europe 
to consolidate war-born beachheads. 

First a roaring reception at London’s 
10,000-seat Albert Hall where a capacity 
crowd of British YFCers meet each Satur- 
day night. Then Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland where he’ll preach in self- 
taught Scandinavian dialects, and ask sup- 
port for scattered YFC units—some 
sparked by G.I.s, others by local boys 
and girls who had heard of YFC through 
press or radio. Next Belgium, France, 
Switzerland, U.S.-British zones of Ger- 
many. 

Oriental Gospelers. Meanwhile 
from the other side of the world came 
word of Chinese and Japanese youth pick- 
ing up YFC’s Saturday night plan from 
G.I.s. Units flourish in Tokyo and Tien- 
tsin, 

India. may be next.. Former Los An- 
geles YFC Director Hubert Mitchell, his 
wife and five children, will try to woo 
young natives away from ancient cults to 
Johnson’s high-pressure Christianity. 

Before he left Rev. Johnson told his 
aim: “. . . to evangelize the entire world.” 


Newspix, Chicago Herald-American 


PENCIL & PULPIT. Copy Editor Tucker six days a week; Rev. Tucker Sundays. (SEE: Headline) 
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Sawing made, easy f 


in new 10 cent “LEARN T0 SEW” fashion book 





Sew Your Own Dresses, 
Blouses, and Skirts 


New and different method of learning! 
No stitches wasted! While learning, you 
make the attractive fashions shown above. 
The “LEARN TO SEW” book illustrates 
every step: what and how much to buy, 
what pattern, how to cut, baste, fit and 
finish. Get book at your favorite notion 
counter or mail coupon, 


I 22 to- 
ih for tor these 
sewing books. 
Just 10 cents! 








re SS ee 
The Spool Cotton Company, Dept, P-346 
54 Clark Street, Newark 4, New Jersey | 
Please send me the sewing books checked at 
10 cents a copy. Enclosed is........+.. cents. 
C) No. 8-21, ““LEARN TO SEW” 
() No. 8-15, ““Gift Bazaar’ 
No. 8-16, ‘‘Sew Your Own Teen Fashions’ 
-}) No, 8-18, 2 pag 
( No. 8-19, “‘New Fashions to Sew from Old" 
|} No. 8-20, “Aprons” 
Lj No, 8-22, ‘‘Quilts’’ 
SB SNIIED vc censcecesccsccoceseccesccnttipnsocasesnnienameansttliageiliiten 
(Please Print) 
RB BIOBB cxicrecccrswviteernccceseelinctnnnnimeinnieds 














@l You can't be a 


Glamour Girl 
and havea 


Pimply Face 


) tena A itchy soreness of ex- 
caused pimples — 
thus us heiping 10 heal them and 
make your nm more — 
soft — with soothing 6: 
medicated Resinol tah day wich 


mild Resinol Soup. Get both toda * 


PJ. bE 
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COSTUMES 


A stock of 50,000 to rent for amateur Plays, 
Pageants, Operas.. Masks; Wigs; Make-up; 
Fabrics, Supplies. Van Horn & Son; Theatrical 
Costumers Dept. R. W., Phila. 7, Pa. Est. 1852, 
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Jobs for Ex-G.l.s 


Melrose, Mass., volunteer committee 
keeps busy trying to find work for 
city's returning veterans 


Johnny came marching home to Mel- 
rose, Mass. (pop. 27,971), and found jobs 
hard to get. When Mayor Carl A. Ray- 
mond learned that half of the city’s 4,000 
veterans couldn’t get their names on pay- 
rolls, he quickly swung into action. 

He called together 17 civic leaders 
who formed a committee, raised $3,500, 
set up an office in a schoolroom with bor- 
rowed furniture, hired a secretary. To 
dig up the jobs the committee secured 
volunteers to make a personal visit or tele- 
phone call to nearly every home in Mel- 
rose. 

Residents who worked in nearby 
Boston sought out jobs there. Merchants 
and salesmen who traveled in New Eng- 
land kept their eyes open for opportunities. 
Whenever a job was uncovered, the com- 
mittee was informed. It soon built up a 
list of contacts in all fields of work. 

His Honor Writes. Meantime Mayor 
Raymond wrote a letter to every returned 
veteran, inviting those interested to let the 
committee help them find jobs, no strings 
attached, 

Response was slow at the outset. But 
enthusiasm increased after the committee 
began to publish reports in the Melrose 
Free Press. Veterans visited committee 
headquarters, found they could expect a 
helping hand in obtaining the sort of job 
they wanted. If no jobs are immediately 
available the committee doesn’t turn the 
veteran away with a half-hearted “better 
luck next time.” It really goes to work, 
keeps trying until it produces a job that 
satisfies, 

The committee’s record in less than 


The Town 























































three months shows only 12 of 135 appli- 
cants were unplaced. Fifty got new jobs, 
32 returned to school or former positions, 
41 are considering offers. 

More Help. Word of the commit- 
tee’s work is getting around. The Army 
Air Forces occupational readjustment 
command sent a major from Louisville, 
Ky., headquarters to observe and learn 
first-hand how the Melrose operation 
works. The Greater Boston Community 
Fund investigated, promptly contributed 
$1,200 to the work. 

Just beginning to roll, Melrose job- 
finders figure they still have a lot of work 
to do. Says Mayor Raymond: “We are 
getting more and more active. We hope to 
find jobs for all who need them and we will 
continue working until we do. In a way 
we are building a better community. By 
helping veterans we help ourselves.” 


Mayor-of-All-Trades 


He was elected mayor by write-in 
vote, won a two-to-one majority over can- 
didates listed on the ballot. 

That was last January. Since then, 
little Newtown, Ohio (pop. 1,150), has had 
a ball-of-lightning chief executive in 29- 
year-old George F. Rabe. Monday through 
Saturday Rabe commutes 15 miles west to 
the Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. where 
he operates a turret lathe (see picture) 50 
hours a week. 

Man of Action. But he has plenty 
of energy for his mayor’s job, sometimes 
calls the Village Council into three spe- 
cial meetings a week instead of the old- 
fashioned twice-a-month schedule to speed 
up such things as re-zoning and commu- 
nity recreation. 

“The mayor should learn what it’s 
all about” is Rabe’s credo. Accordingly 
he cruises on the fire truck (“Those men 
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Western Ways 


EX-GHOST TOWN. The schoolhouse at Bannack, Mont. (/) used to be a Masonic hall. Old- 
timers swap stories (r) at village store. (SEE: Thar's My Mining Claim) 





Cincinnati Enquirer 
BUSY. Mayor Rabe of Newtown, Ohio, is a man 
of action. (SEE: Mayor-of-All-Trades) 


are devoting their time for practically 
nothing. . . . I want to understand their 
problems first hand”), on the village am- 
bulance, or with the police chief in his 
prowl car. 

And that’s not all. Rabe is also po- 
lice court judge and Anderson township 
justice of the peace. This doesn’t leave 
him much time to spend at the family fire- 
side with Mrs, Rabe, 6-year-old Jr. and 
a daughter, 3. 


Thar’s My Mining Claim 


Ghost towns of the old West are perk- 
ing up again. The ghostly population of 
departed prospectors, highway robbers and 
vigilantes are yielding their places to 
flesh-and-blood residents: Veterans, health- 
seekers and displaced war workers whose 
prime objective is finding a home. 

There are hundreds of available 
houses in these towns that dot the West 
as relics of rip-roaring mining days. Built 
75 to 80 years ago, the houses have been 
unoccupied for decades but, with a mini- 
mum of effort, they can be transformed 
into adequate living quarters: 

There's Gold. Cost of living in the 
old mining towns is low. Working an old 
digging with pick and shovel, a man can 
pan enough gold dust to buy the family 
groceries if he is willing to try. And the 
chance of finding an overlooked pocket of 
precious metal is no farther away than 
tomorrow. If a prospector hits pay dirt, 
he stakes out his claim, putting a descrip- 
tion of it with his name into a tin can. 
This gives him prior right until he can 
file a regulation claim. 

Typical of these towns is Bannack, 
Mont. Its lush two-gun career began in 
1862 when gold was discovered on Grass- 
hopper Creek. That started a mining 
boom that converted Montana from a wide 
open space on the Oregon trail to a sepa- 
rate territory. For a few years Bannack 
was capital of Montana but it quickly 
faded into oblivion when a richer gold 
strike 50-odd miles away emptied the town 
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PRINTER'S INK. Dr. McClure confers (/) with printer and (r) supervises mailing of latest issue 
of Bussey, lowa, Community Effort in dining room of his home. (SEE: Country Editor, M.D.) 


of most of its residents. Today it’s a 
peaceful village on a little-traveled road 
60 miles from Butte where newcomers are 
learning the art of panning gold from the 
town’s old-timers. 

Health Center. Tombstone, Ariz., 
has a larger population today than it had 
in the days of the million-dollar silver 
strike. Health, not silver, is the current 
attraction. And the magnet is a new U.S. 
medical center established at Tombstone 
because the town had so many empty 
houses available for health seekers. 

In the van of the trek into the ghost 
towns are young men with shiny dis- 
charge buttons in their lapels. Weary of 
Army discipline and red tape, they seek 
nothing more than to work quietly for 
themselves. They find panning for gold in 
a ghost town ideal. 


Country Editor, M.D. 


Thursday is the busiest day of the 
week for Dr. E. C. McClure, Bussey, lowa 
(pop. 632). In addition. to the rounds he 
must make as the only practicing physi- 
cian in the section of southern Iowa in 
which he has lived all his 72 years, he 
must see to it that the weekly Bussey 
Community Effort gets to press on time. 

Dr. McClure founded the Effort three 
years ago as a community letter to 647 
men and women of the Bussey area in 
military service. 

The doctor was born near Bussey and 
has practiced medicine there for 43 years. 
He knows his town, every back trail in 
the country, all about his section of the 
state. He knows first-hand all births, 
deaths, who is building a corn crib, who 
is planting his south 4o. All this, plus 
material from a string of correspondents 
goes into the Effort with Dr. McClure do- 
ing most of the writing. 

"Amen Column." The result is a 
highly individualistic newspaper in which 
Dr. McClure doesn’t hesitate to indulge 
his fancy on such topics as the merit of 
the hackberry as a shade tree and how 
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best to combat juvenile delinquency. He 
runs church news under the heading, 
“Amen Column.” 

Right off the Effort was a success. 
Now it is a full-size, four-page newspaper 
with a circulation of 1,500, covering news 
of Bussey and 15 smaller communities. 
Local subscribers pay $2 a year. Civic 
groups stage benefits to defray the cost of 
sending the paper to those in uniform. 

Friends Help. The paper is printed 
by the nearby Knoxville Journal. Dr. Mc- 
Clure and part-time helpers solicit adver- 
tising. His circulation office is Mrs. Mc- 
Clure’s dining room. Neighbors help fold, 
wrap and mail the paper to a reading pub- 
lic still stretched from India to Australia. 

With no newspaper background what- 
ever Dr. McClure has succeeded in a field 
where many younger and more experi- 
enced have failed. He plans to keep on 
getting the news first and getting it right 
until somebody comes along who would 
like to take over the paper. 
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"He gets all ‘D's’ but somehow | find it doesn't 
matter.” 


| No, not even a king in 














| STERLING SILVER BAND 


pipe-smoking in 
king frederick’s day. 













King Frederick's club 
only pipe-smokers 
were admitted. 

From on old print. 


those days could en- 
joy the sweet smoke 
of an LHS, made 
of rare imported 
briar. A good pipe 
is an investment in 
daily pleasure. 


IMPORTED SRIAR. 


45 
Model #14, 
plain finish. 
Dozens of 


others — plain 
Or antique. 





Other <@& Pipes 
LHS Sterncrest Ultra-fine . $10.00 
LHS Sterncrest 14K . . . 7.50 
| LHS Certified Purex... . 3.50 
LHS Purex Superfine a 0, 1.50 
at good dealers everywhere. 


FREE. Write for "Pipes — for a World of Pleasure”’ 
Address: . & H STERN, INC, - STERN BUILDING 
56 Pearl Street, Brooklyn 1, New York 
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THE WORLD’S BEST 
LAWN MOWER 


Place your order immediately with an 
Eclipse Franchise Dealer and ask him 
to raf ] it as soon as he can. Some of his 
customers will have to wait longer than 
others, for there is a 4-year backlog in 
production. This means that he will have 
h ordese according to the dates 
so place yours now. The Eclipse 
pisces Mower Co., Prophetstown, Ill. 


HAND AND POWER MODELS 


OUCH.my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful callouses, too, 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on receipt 
of price, 25 cents a box. Address: 


W. T. HANSON CO., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


RELIEF! SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


BLACKHEADS «- PIMPLES 


Use what shousands by have tried for gromatly reliev- 
ing externally caused pimples, rash, itch—=mildly 
medicated Cuticura! Softens blackhead tips for eas 

removal! Satisfaction guaranteed or the maker will 
refund your money. Buy today at your druggist’s. 


CUTICURA Ointment 


FEEL PEPPY—RELIEVE THAT 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


™* EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY BEGINS vs A Sar wens 
OF HELPING SOOTHE THAT BACKAC 
CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 


2A/St> DAIRY GOATS 


ofit, pleasure, independence. 
Book t FREE. Introductory 5- 
month subscription to leading month- 
~atearte ly magazine, 25c. 

DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 


Dept. 690 g Columbia, Missouri 
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Homes for Veterans 


Tobe Deutschmann, radio manufac- 
turer and World War I veteran, last week 
opened a one-man drive to put roofs over 
the heads of homeless veterans in Canton, 
Mass. (pop. 6,381). 

He mapped out an end run around 
OPA barriers and restrictions which have 
stalemated construction of houses. To 
start the ball rolling he offered 18 lots, 
worth $1,000 each, to returned servicemen 
for $1, 

As applications poured in, William 
Davies, Boston architect, offered to draw 
plans “so good that the residents won’t be 
able to accuse you of starting any ‘bar- 
racks section’ in your town.” Davies’ fee: 
$1 instead of his usual $400, 

Deutschmann arranged to get the ex- 
cavating done for next to nothing. A Bos- 
ton furniture store offered free floor lamps 
for the first 18 homes. Owners of other 
idle property indicated they might make 
lots available. 

Meaning. With the cost of land, 
plans, excavating virtually eliminated, 
Deutschmann believes builders could put 
up homes worth $8,500 to $9,000 which 
would sell within OPA ceilings to service- 
men for about, $6,000. 

One hitch in his plan was a town 
zoning law which prohibited construction 
of smaller homes in a fashionable residen- 
tial area. 

A special town meeting took care of 
that. Votes mustered up by Canton’s 847 
veterans brought the necessary amend- 
ment and okayed expenditure of $15,000 
to extend water lines to the property 
Deutschmann will turn over to the vet- 
erans, 


“This is Columbus” 


Mayor James A. Rhodes, Columbus, 
Ohio, believes one of the big problems of 
municipal government “is to sell the city 
to the people who pay its taxes.” 

Columbus did that for years through 
press, radio and public appearances of 
city officials; But a new salesman tops 
them all. It’s a motion picture, called 
This is Columbus. 

The theme of the picture: Columbus 
is a fine city in which to live. The camera 
shows residents of Columbus at work and 
play; peeks into schools, churches, libra- 
ries, newspapers, etc.; goes behind the 
scenes of utilities and the transportation 
system. The big thrill scene is a three- 
alarm fire. Seventeen of the city’s lead- 
ing industries, covered in the movie, picked 
up the $25,000 check for the 50-minute 
film, 

First Showing. At a special preview 
1,000 invited guests hailed the picture. Re- 
quests poured in from clubs, schools, 
churches, etc. With only four prints avail- 
able at present, showings are restricted to 
Columbus and nearby communities. But 
the city has received requests from towns 
and cities all over the state. The Ohio De- 
partment of Education wants to show the 
film in all schools. NBC hopes to televise 
it. Mayor Rhodes promises to accom- 
modate all in due time, 





Business 


Chemurgy 


U.S. Scientists quietly go about chang- 
ing U.S. economy through process 
of industrial chemistry 


Chemurgic scientists, working with 
farmers and industrialists, have opened a 
new economic frontier for America. 

Chemurgy is the science of finding 
new industrial uses for farm-grown mate- 
rials. It sees agriculture not only as a 
source of food but as a source of cellulose, 
proteins, vegetable oils and carbohydrates, 
the raw materials the chemists turn into 
useful industrial products. 

Research seeking new crop uses is ex- 
panding in scores of corporation labora- 
tories and much is being done in labora- 
tories established by the Department of 
Agriculture. The work is slow, laborious, 
often not profitable, but the end result has 
been to create thousands of new jobs, 
bring better health to millions, new mar- 
kets for products, new products from 
waste. 

Chemurgy's Story. Carl F. Speh, 
assistant chief of Agriculture’s industrial 
chemistry division, told the story of chem- 
urgy and a few of its accomplishments 
last week at the National Farm Chemurgic 
Council conference in St. Louis. 

One of the most notable of these was 
the commercial development of penicillin. 

War conditions in England, where the 
drug was discovered, made it impossible 
for the British to produce it in quantities 
and at prices at which it could be used for 
the masses. In 1941 England sent represen- 
tatives to the U.S, for help. Our scientists 
went to work. Soon they discovered that 
yield of the drug could be increased by 
mold selection and by feeding the molds 
that produce penicillin a controlled diet. 
This diet included corn steep liquor, a by- 





Department of Agriculture 

IT'S STARCH. Clarence R. Bitting, president 

of U.S. Sugar Corp., scoops up handful of 

starch made from sweet potatoes at company’s 
new plant at Clewiston, Fla. 
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product of corn starch, and lactose or milk 
sugar. By 1945 penicillin production to- 
taled $100 million. Cost to the govern- 
ment for research was less than $100,000. 

Incidentally, most effective penicillin 
mold strain was found on a cantaloupe. 

Drug from Tobacco. Another life 
saver was the discovery of rutin, a drug 
extracted from tobacco and buckwheat 
leaves. In time, say doctors, the nation 
will consume more than 14 million lbs. of 
rutin a year, 

Another chemurgic development is 
ramie. Thousands of acres of this new 
crop are grown in Florida’s Everglades. 
Two plants are being built to process it. 

A fiber of amazing qualities, from 
perennial roots its nettle-like stalks shoot 
up four to seven feet. After cutting more 
stalks promptly spring up. Ramie produces 
three to five crops a year. Its fibers are 
five to 20 inches long. They can be spun 
or woven, and they blend with other fibers. 
When woven with wool, ramie prevents 
shrinkage. It absorbs perspiration, mois- 
tures, dries quickly, washes well, resists 
mildew, is eight times stronger than cotton 
and silk. 

Ramie comes from China. Textile 
men knew for years what it could do, but 
it was wrapped up tight in gums and pectin 
and they knew no profitable way to get it 
out. But now they have found a way. 
Tests show it can be grown in soil where 
frost reaches down less than three inches. 
Texas, Georgia and Alabama farmers also 
are experimenting with it, but the biggest 
yields come from frost-free lands such as 
the Everglades. It is a profitable crop. 
Pre-war it sold for 40¢ a lb., yielded 500 
to 800 lbs. of fiber to the acre. As a live- 
stock feed, its leaves contain more pro- 
tein than alfalfa, double the fat content. 
There’s no predicting what ramie means 
to Southern agriculture and industry. 

Research in Foods. Chemurgic re- 
search in the food field has produced new 
food products. One is Velva-Fruit, an ice 
cream-like product made from fully rip- 
ened fruit. It is the grower’s answer to 
fruit too ripe to ship. Thousands of gal- 
lons of this whole-fruit dessert are now 
sold commercially. 

Another food development is a ready- 
to-use, low-sugar jellied fruit which is ster- 
ilized by heat and canned. More than 20 
million cans of this product were packed 
commercially for use in Army rations. 

At Clewiston, Fla., the U.S. Sugar 
Corp. is just warming up a new $7 million 
plant for production of sweet potato 
starch, a development of chemurgy. This 
plant alone consumes 12,000 acres of 
sweet potatoes a year, buys many of them 
from local farmers. 

A high grade cattle feed containing 
90% of the feeding value of corn came 
out of the starch development. A bushel 
of potatoes produces 10 to 13 lbs. of 
starch, about 5 Ibs. of cattle feed. More 
than 2,000 head of Florida cattle today are 
being fattened on sweet potato feed. 

Products from Waste. Chemurgy 
found waste vegetable leaves high in pro- 
tein, pro-Vitamin A and riboflavin, all 
needed in poultry feed. A chick feed made 
from such waste is on the market, makes 
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Coral Gables, Fla.: Dewing 
Woodward, 91 (right), still paints six 
hours a day, doesn’t wear glasses, 
thinks modern art shows “a diseased 
mind.” 

Kalamazoo, Mich.: A fire broke 
out in his butcher shop, destroyed tons 
of meat, but proprietor Sam Lyendky 
salvaged what he could, served barbe- 
que to 200 firemen, spectators. 

New York: Mrs. Gloria Morgan 
Vanderbilt had her $21,000 a year al- 
lowance abruptly stopped by daughter 
Gloria Stokowski, got a stern sugges- 
tion she go to work. 

Louisville, Ky.: R. A. Stanley lost 
his watch 10 years ago, got it back 
last week when police found it in a 
pawnshop—still keeping good time. 

Bremerton, Wash.: Scotsman 
James Gregg, 77, died, left instructions 
for music at his funeral, requested that 
it be played by six kilted Scots—four 
bagpipers, two drummers. 

Memphis, Tenn.: Eddie Martin, 
asleep on a railroad track, snored so 
loud he attracted a policeman who 
pulled him off as a train approached. 

Baltimore: A homeless veteran 
offered 12 white shirts for an apart- 
ment, got 10 eager offers. 

New York: Determined to make a 
pilgrimage to the entertainment mecca, 
Catharina Kaandorf (below); Rotter- 
dam night club singer, stowed away on 
a U.S.-bound boat, met the usual immi- 
gration difficulties when she arrived. 












































International 


Pin-up pretty. 


International 


Illegal pilgrim. 






Philadelphia: Frances Teplitsky, 
2, was named their beauty queen by 
sco G.I.s in Lido, Italy, promptly 
posed pin-up style for photographers 
(above). 

Savannah, Ga.: Taking time out 
from the monetary conference, Treas- 
ury Secretary Vinson (below) added to 
the entertainment at a local hotel with 
a rendition of My Old Keutucky Home, 
















International 
“Weep no more my lady.” 





Week at Home 











International 
Her favorite isn't modern. 


New York: Film Actress Rita 
Hayworth (below), whom the Society 
of Illustrators named the nation’s 
“most seductive,” woman was the only 
one named by all judges. 








International 
Claimant. 


International 
Seductress. 


Highland Park, Mich.: When 
Peter Phillips died he left his daughter 
Dorothy Louise (above), from whom 
he was separated, $10,000, said she’d 
have to claim it before July 1 or it 
would go to friends. She learned of the 
request in a news broadcast, laid claim. 

Milton, Mass.: For years William 
Park ran unsuccessfully for town con- 
stable, finally got discouraged, gave up. 
Then 82 voters wrote in his name on 
the ballot, elected him. 

Cleveland: Gubernatorial candi- 
date Albert E. Payne, hopefully bid- 
ding for the feminine vote, planned to 
drop 150 pairs of nylons from a plane. 
Main reaction: “Where did you get 
them?” 

Fayetteville, Ark.: Dr. Howell 
E, Leming got material for a new home, 
couldn’t get workers, finally solved 
problem-by letting carpenters live in old 
house while they built the new one. 

Mexico, Mo.: The Mexico Eve- 
ning Ledger ran capsule editorial: “The 
Complete History of Man?”; complete 
text: “From Adam to Atom.” 

Niles, Mich.: Motorist Charles 
O’Connell got out at a gas station, left 
his wife asleep on the back seat. He 
came back, drove 85 miles before police 
caught him and told him his wife had 
gone shopping, been left behind. 

Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: Officials 
banned crowing roosters from the town, 
promised to enforce the order with a 
dawn patrol of policemen. 
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JOE, PAZO RELIEVES 
TORTURE OF SIMPLE PILES 


& 


THANKS DOC, PAZO 
PROMPT RELIEF 





Don’t just suffer the agonizing pain, 
torture, itching of simple piles. Re- 
member, for over thirty years amazing 
PAZO ointment has given prompt, 
comforting relief to millions. It gives 
you soothing, welcome palliative relief. 


HOW PAZO OINTMENT WORKS 


1. Soothes inflamed areas—relieves pain 
and itching. 2. Lubricates hardened, 
dried parts, helps prevent cracking and 
soreness. 3. Tends to reduce swelling 
_ and check minor bleeding. 4. Provides 
quick and easy method of application. 


SPECIAL PILE PIPE FOR 
EASY APPLICATION 


Pazo ointment tube has a specially de- 
signed, perforated Pile Pipe, making 
application simple and thorough, Ask 
your doctor about wonderful Pazo oint- 
ment and the soothing, blessed relief 
it gives for simple piles. 


PAZO SUPPOSITORIES TOO! 


Some persons, and many doctors, pre- 
fer to use suppositories. So Pazo is also 
made in handy suppositories. Same 
soothing relief! Get Pazo in the form 
you prefer, at your druggists today. 


A Product of 
THE GROVE LABORATORIES INC. «+ St. Louis, Mo. 





© King Features Syndicate All Rights Reserved 


ALL THRU THE YEARS 


DIONNE ‘QUINTS’ 


rely on this great rub for 


CHEST COLDS 


To Relieve Coughs—Aching Muscles 
A wise mother will certainly buy 
Musterole for her child. It’s always 
rubbed on the Quintuplets’ chests, 
shronta and backs whenever they catch 
cold! 


Musterole instantly ins to relieve 


coughing and aching muscles. It actually 
helps break up painful local congestion. 
Makes breathing easier. Wonderful for 
grown-ups, too! In 3 strengths! 








chicks grow well, produces an excellent 
meat. The chemurgists say this is only the 
beginning. Around 200 million tons of 
farm waste are produced each year, much 
of which goes back into the soil to help 
maintain fertility, but chemurgists esti- 
mate half of this will someday be used in 
production of motor fuels. 

Other accomplishments include the 
making of cigaret paper from flax straw, 
butadiene (for rubber) from corn, new 
products from wheat and cotton, rubber 
from weeds. Many yet cannot be made 
commercially profitable, but they have 


been discovered and ways will be found 
to make them pay. 
search, 


It is an unflagging 





Merchandising 





Building Tools. If you're a hardware man 
and want to know more about builders’ 
hardware—and how to make more profits 
out of it—a textbook, Taking the Mystery 
Out of Builders’ Hardware, is the advice 
you need, says Hardware Age, publisher. 
Single copies sent C.O.D. for $1.50. Write 
Hardware Age, 100 E. 42nd St., New 
York, N.Y. 


Tax Advice. Are you breaking the law, 
or are the laws breaking you? National 
Bookkeeping Service, 908 Porter Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., asks these questions, 
says it can handle tax and bookkeeping 
problems of small business for as low as 
$2 a week. No obligation if you write for 
information. 


More Profits. Restaurants can make 
breakfast a top-profit meal, says Cereal In- 
stitute, Inc., 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 
The Institute will send you free basic pat- 
terns on how to serve breakfast for greater 
profit, greater patron satisfaction. 


Free Displays. Druggists, others have an 
opportunity to cash in on a powerful ad- 
vertising campaign by Luxor, Ltd., Chi- 
cago. Luxor says it’s the hand cream sea- 
son, advises all handling its products to 
send for free counter displays to tie in 
with its national campaign. 


Air Conditioning. A booklet in color, 
Air Conditioning for Multi-Room Build- 
ings, has been issued by Carrier Corp., 
Syracuse, N.Y. Advantages of air condi- 
tioning for hotels, hospitals, office and 
apartment buildings are told and the five 
Carrier systems explained in photographs 
and charts. Request on business letter- 
head will get you a copy. 


Profits in Meat. Grocery stores with 
meat constitute the most stable of all re- 
tail businesses, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. A recent survey of 
survivals of stores in existence during 
1929 showed that 85% of the grocery- 
with-meat-markets were still doing busi- 
ness 10 years later, a better rate than for 
any other type of store. 


Edueation 


Women Teachers 


Parents have given it little thought 
but some educators view with growing 
concern the preponderance of women 
teachers in the nation’s schools. They fear 
the effects of too much feminine influence 
in the development of youth. 

Women, they point out, began taking 
over America’s educational system in the 
1860s. By 1880, only 42.8% of .public 
school teachers were men; in World War 
I, the number dropped to 14.1%. By 1940. 
they had increased to 22.2%, but World 
War II cut them back again to less than 


Seek Better Pay. Educators are 
agreed low salaries are primarily respon- 
sible for men deserting the classrooms for 
better paying jobs in business and indus- 
trial fields. 

Association with male teachers is im- 
portant in development of youth, educa- 
tors say. They point out that if boys and 
girls see only how women translate ideas 
into patterns of life, they’re apt to get a 
distorted viewpoint. Some educators and 
psychiatrists believe over-feminized class- 
rooms are responsible for girls swooning 
over singers and movie actors. 


It’s in the Books 


There wasn’t a book left on the 
shelves of the school library. Teen-age 
pupils at the end of the line just had to 
leave their reservations while the libra- 
rian sent an SOS for more ammunition. 

Cause of the rush for reading matter: 
Teen-Age Book Show, with its star attrac- 
tion a “quiz kid” program. Popularity of 
school book shows is sweeping the nation, 
reports from a dozen states show. Here’s 
how they work: 

Westport, Conn., pupils set up an ex- 
hibit in the high school gym, classes visited 
all week. Then a student committee pre- 
sented a movie program. Narrator Ralph 





BOOK SHOW. Minneapolis pupils prepare. 
(SEE: It's in the Books) 
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Bellamy told how books led him to his 
theater-screen career. 

Then came the quiz program. 
Sophomores beat freshmen, seniors downed 
juniors. In the final event, seniors barely 
nosed out the sophs by answering the 
question: How many book titles have word 
‘good’ in them? Good Earth, Good Com- 
panion and Good-bye, Mr. Chips was the 
winning answer. 

Besides Westport, programs have 
been held in Allentown, Pa., Montclair, 
N.J., Minneapolis, Detroit, Wichita, Kan., 
and are scheduled in Atlantic Seaboard 
states. Next fall the West and Far West 
will be included. 

Pocket Books, Inc., New York, orig- 
inated the shows and will supply exhibit 
background material, a movie (16 and 35 
mm.), guest literary ‘speakers and a book- 
let: Read Today, Star Tomorrow, 


Money Wise 


Counterfeiters palmed off an esti- 
mated $1.5 million a year in bogus cur- 
rency on the American public in the late 
1930s. Then the Secret Service began a 
public education program which has sliced 
90% off this annual take since 1942. 

Eagle-eyed Secret Service agents first 
taught bank, business and industrial mon- 
ey handlers how to spot phony coins and 
bills. Then they concentrated on public 
schools, found eager acceptance for know- 
your-money, know-your-endorser courses. 

The Coin Must Ring. To stimulate 
further interest crime prevention clubs 
will be organized in the schools. Special 
movies, .speakers and printed materials 
will teach students to recognize bad coins 
by their dead feel and dull sound when 
dropped; to know phony bills by the tex- 
ture of paper, absence of silk threads, im- 
perfect printing and ink smears. Students 
completing the course receive Secret Serv- 
ice certificates. Said Frank J. Wilson, Se- 
cret Service chief: “Enlisting our youth in 
a nationwide program of this sort will pay 
big dividends in cutting down juvenile 
crime of all kinds.” 


Teachers’ Salaries 


Americans spend as much for tobacco, 
twice as much for alcoholic beverages as 
they do to educate their children. 

Your child’s teacher is the fall guy of 
a pinch-penny policy which restricts ex- 
penditures for public grade and high 
schools to about $2.5 billion a year. At 
the paymaster’s window he comes off sec- 
ond best to factory workers, federal em- 
ployes, public nurses. 

Teaching was an underpaid profession 
before the war and in this respect made 
little headway compared to others during 
the war. In 1941 the national average of 
teachers’ salaries was $1,470, representing 
purchasing power of $1,470. The average 
went to $1,755 for 1943-44 (latest avail- 
able U.S. Office of Education figures) and 
to an estimated $1,850 last year. 

Bit while the average salary rose 
$380 over 1941, the cost of living went up 
33%. This meant that the $1,850 average 
had a purchasing power of but $1,390. So 
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COMPLETE CANDID CAMERA OUTFIT 
Gacludlea Cle Theta $f * GENsine PHotocrart 


CANDID type CAMERA 
) * CARRYING CASE with 
meee Your Name in 23-Kt. GOLD ~ 
* 3 ROLLS of No. 127 FILM 














ly on a “Examine At Our Risk” 
GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 


Yes, if you don't feel that Photocraft 
is everything you expected, you may re- 
turn it in 10 days for complete refund. 


LOOK AT THESE FEATURES 
Genuine Simpson Ground and Pitch Polished Lens 
% Takes 16 Pictures on Any Standard No. 127 Film 
* Will Take Pictures in Full Color 

* Has “Bullseye” Level View Finder 
% Easy, Simple, Foolproof Operation 







CARRYING CASE 
With Handy Shoulder Strap 


THREE 
ROLLS OF FILM 


INCLUDED 








PICTURES YOU TAKE TODAY 
WITH THIS BIG 3-IN-1 OUTFIT 
WILL BE THE TREASURES OF TOMORROW 


WITH YOUR NAME 


in 23-Kt. GOLD 
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. - For while time stands still for no one, the memories 1 pope ge a nar ey — l 
of happy times can be preserved by Photocraft. Your | Rush my Photocraft Candid Camera Ourfit at $3.98 with ' 
Photocraft candid camera outfit comes to you ready to 1 Miy money wil bee Sos few tey. = Cwaen see i 
go to work—with a handy shoulder strap carrying case Nome Woated care 

; ; te CHECK ONE 
pepe with a of your choice in 23-Kt. {Or enclosing $3.98 in tal on Stans and ap b 
aft 
GOLD, an anewg lm for 48 cxposusee—fer only i 5 ae pace tae, tes an | 
$3.98 postpaid! Your Photocraft will also take full color ! post because I want my Carrying Cone Perticctined tn | 
pictures when loaded with Colorchrome film. So wheth- ' 0 Send my Phoesclott COLD. without cos Cea } 
er for a gift or for yourself, order your Photocraft § _ Cam 5 oll pay pammen (068 glee goeme. 
eS 
now! Our guarantee is your assurance of satisfaction. EN [rica Print criy ' 
mi Ra aay el haa ———___Zone_ nnepseey J 
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FALSE TEETH 
F/ TIGHT 


with 


momento by mn Ae 
it on your plate 
oe in mouth and bite to 
make a perfect impression. 
Remove plate — and allow 


Beware Coughs 
from common colds 


That Hang On. 


Creomulsion cypress because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and 
aid nature to soothe and heal raw, tender and @ 
inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. few ge Be You 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of >. gums aed was 
Creomulsion with the understanding you more slipping or loose tooth. 


pping 
must like the way it quickly allays the neomgh DENTYTE 's firm but resilient. For 
both Uppers and Lowers. Each lining lasts for 
or you are to have your money back sncisthe. teunediabely removable with fingers. 


CREOMULSION [8 iicccgar crates tian 
For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis ot our Somdias haha oe 


Dental Products Corp. Dept. P-51 Manheim, Pa. 


FEET HURT? 


wa°TRY OR. BARRON'S NEW FUOT CUSHIO 
fa Do you suffer from metatarsal callounes, corné, 
fiweak arch foot pains? Try Or. Barron's New 
* ij Foot Cushions, LIKE WALKING ON A PIL. 

#7 LOW! Soft, Spongy, Air-ventilated. Fitx al! 
7 shoes. Cuxhions your arches and feet from hee 
to toes. Dr. Barron says: “Wonderful for 
tired, aching feet!’ Send only $1.98 for A 
PAR, or ©.0:D. plus postage. State shoe size 
and if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Money nes if ne Sones a's 
ORTHO CO., 111 W. 83 «» Dept. 4-C, N.Y.C.24 


Concrete ncegaeons Treatment 
Tufcrete TUFTOP 


Used on concrete floors, old or 
new, to prevent ruts and holes— 
makes concrete dustproof, pene- 
trates and hardens surface —helps 
stop water absorption — makes 
concrete acid, off and grease re- 
sisting. Easily applied. 
TUFCRETE COMPANY 
Dept. C, Des Moines 9, la. 
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TURN SPARE MOMENTS INTO 








Just see this wonderful line of greeting ecards for An- . 
niversaries, Birthdays, Sick Friends, ete. They’re sen- » 
sationally new and big values. Show them to e 
friends and you get big predt orders. Pleasant ¢ 
way to make extra cash. Also Personal Sta- » 

tionery. No experience needed. Send 50¢ for 4 
Sample $1 Assortment, or write for details. ¢ 


g ARTISTIC CARD COMPANY $ 
Se Al resrte © @ ELMIRA, N.Y. 6 












Burn Your 
Name on Tools 


Protect valuable tools 
from thieves and tool 
borrowers! Electro Etch- 
er BURNS your name, 
any design, permanently 
on tools, instruments, 
dog collars, any metal. 
Easy! Simple as te | 
with pen or pencil ush order ana = limited— 
no more when these are genes me NO NEY! Pay 
postman $1.00 plus few cen oo on delivery. 

5 days—money back if not waelightea. € 

Dept. EC-607, Strader Ave., Cincinnati, O 











SAYS 
POWDER 
“~~. CHAPERONE 


Keéps your dog off 
chairs, rugs, beds, sofaa, 
etc. To prevent damage 
—to keep your dog 
where he belongs—just 
sprinkle Powder Chap- 
erone lightly on what- 
ever you want to pro- 
tect. This wonderful 
new powder is harmless. 
You don’t see it—don’t smell it—but your dog 
does and stays away. Helps train your dog. 
Protects females from male dog annoyance. 
SEND NO MONEY — Order Powder Chaperone 
C.O.D. $1 plus postal charges for generous pack- 
age~several months’ supply, (or send $1 and 
we pay postage). Sudb Laboratory, 716 Lab. 
Bldg. South Sudbury, Mass. 


Dealers write for special offer 


Real Relief 


for Rup ture Sufferers! 


The Web Truss has brought comfort to 
thousands of satisfied users. Enthusias- 
tic letters tell us it gives the wearer 
real relief. Scientifically shaped to 
do the job, made of strong washable 
materials, the Web Truss gives the 
RIGHT support WHERE NEEDED, 
Satisfaction GUARANTEED. 


Write for FREE descriptive literature, or 
ask your druggist about the Web Truss. 


The WEB Truss Co. 
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LISTEN 


Listen tc the PATH - 








FINDER news broad- 
cast direct from 
Washington, and the 


Purina Mills new show, 


“Op’ry House Matinee’’ 


on Saturday at 1 P.M. 
Eastern Standard Time, 
over the Mutual 


Network. Tune in! 














in that respect the teacher was $80 a year 
worse off than in 1941. 

$790 a Year. According to latest 
U.S, Office of Education figures, only one 
teacher in four was receiving more than 
$2,000 a year, while every fourth teacher 
was paid less than $1,000 a year. Highest 
salary was in New York ($2,726). Only 
nine other states and the District of Co- 
lumbia paid their teachers $2,000 or more. 
After that salaries ran down the line to 
Mississippi at the bottom of the list with 
a yearly average of only $790. : 

And the outlook is dark. The U.S. is 
relaxing price controls to permit increases 
in industrial wages. Indications are that 
the cost of living index will shoot up. 
The prospect is that the teacher’s pur- 
chasing power will suffer another drop 
unless he gets a bigger paycheck, 

Result. The result is that. good teach- 
ers are leaving the schools for better-pay- 
ing jobs. Well-trained replacements are 
hard to find. The schools are using 105,- 
000 inadequately prepared emergency 
teachers to bridge the gap. Shortage of 
teachers means crowded classrooms. Chief 
sufferers are today’s pupils who, are to- 
morrow’s leaders in government, business 
and the professions, 

The National Education Association 
points out that the nation spent 3% of its 
national income before the war on schools 
as against about 1.5% today. Before the 
war, NEA says, more than 25% of all tax 
collections were devoted to public schools 
compared to 5% today. NEA believes 
that by getting those figures back near 
their pre-war level schools would get the 
$420 million needed to bring the national 
average of teachers’ salaries up to a $2,000 
a year minimum. 


Pathfinders 


Mouth Organ Maestro 


Harmonicas were merely toys for 
small boys 20 years ago. Then: Larry Ad- 
ler touched them with ro slim fingers, 
puffed out notes of oboe, trumpet, cello 
and violin—and toted them up the musical 
ladder right onto the concert stage. 

At 32 Larry can boast eommand per- 
formances for presidents and assorted roy- 
alty. A party for Sweden’s King brought 
him $2,500 for a single performance. His 
arrival in England jumped harmonica 
sales there 2,000%, mushroomed 300,000- 
membership fan clubs. Said one British 
critic, “There are only two young musical 
geniuses: Yehudi Menuhin and Larry Ad- 
ler.” 

Larry couldn’t read music until 1941. 
He always played by ear, as a boy sold 
magazines to buy records, mastering long 
pieces in two hearings. Then composer 
Jean Berger wrote a piece for him, and he 
learned notes to read it. “Never knew 
what I was missing,” he says. 

Hard on High C. Slender, soft 
spoken, likeable, Larry can be determined 
and brash—at 11 he bought a piano on his 
own—and got his first harmonica free. 





Paramount 


HE TRILLS ‘EM. (SEE Mouth Organ Maestro) 


Now he has 200 under lock and key. He 
used to wear one out in three perform- 
ances, but the war taught him “not to lean 
so hard on the high notes,” and they last 
longer. 

Larry has a special spot for his native 
Baltimore—his start came with a silver 
cup at a harmonica contest there in 1927 
when he played Beethoven instead of 
Turkey in the Straw. A year later he ran 
away from home, got a toe-hold on a ca- 
reer through Rudy Vallee and began 
ragged-urchin skits, 

Adler quit grade school for music 
school where he was tossed out as “incor- 
rigible, untalented, lacking in ear.” But 
he’s acquired scholarly bearing, fine vocab- 
ulary, broad ideas—and glasses—anyway. 

Army Music. Hobbies are tennis, 
photography, writing—Chicago Sun car- 
ried his newsletters when he. entertained 
service camps abroad after Army rejected 
him. He owns more than 1,000 phono- 
graph records, listens to Serge Rachmanin- 
off’s when work goes badly. At 5 Adler 
heard the great pianist and is still under 
his spell. 

Equality of opportunity is his pet 
cause, racial prejudice his pet peeve. He 
wants everyone to have the chance to do 
what he wants, the opportunity to broaden 
ideas, tastes, understanding. 

In clothes Larry has had outside pres- 
sure. He used to like turtle-neck sweaters 
—and snap-on ties for evening. Then in 
England in 1938 he met a charming “very 
meticulous mannequin” named Eileen 
Walser and married her, 

“You'll dress like that over my dead 
body,” she told him. Now he’s conserva- 
tive. But not about her—she’s his one ex- 
travagance. They live with daughter Car- 
ole, 6, in a “series of rented houses” 
around Beverly Hills, Cal., where friends 
swarm in and out. 

Concert. With several movies be- 
hind him, Hollywood is not Larry’s chief 
aim—he’s a concert player. Last month he 
made a concert tour with dancer Paul 
Draper. 

But Larry has one big ambition he'll 
never realize: He always wanted to ask 
the late Rachmaninoff to write a piece 
just for him. 
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Three Buzzing B's 


The old  Bach-Beethoven-Brahms 
team has a new lineup in this month’s re- 
lease of classical records. Now the team 
consists of Beethoven, Berlioz and Bizet. 
And, as one might expect, Beethoven is in 
the backfield with his Second Symphony, 
not one of his best, played with precision, 
musicianship and not much color by the 
Pittsburgh Symphony, led by Fritz Reiner 
(Columbia: MM-597) on four 12-inch 
discs. 

The Berlioz, the old, dramatic Sym- 
phonie Fantastique, gains new import 
under the baton of Pierre Monteux, who 
conducts the San Francisco Symphony in 
six 12-inchers. This is the tonal interpre- 
tation of the composer’s turbulent private 
life, especially his ill-starred romance with 
an Irish actress. Monteux gives it every 
punch, every contrast (Victor: M-994). 
Finally, Bizet’s C-Major Symphony is 
well presented by the New York Philhar- 
monic Symphony under Rodzinski (Co- 
lumbia: MM-596) so that it retains old 
charm, gracefully replenished. 

Bach: Sonata in E by Wanda Lan- 
dowska, harpsichordist, and Yehudi Menu- 
hin, violinist. Here on three 12-inch rec- 
ords two outstanding artists perform what 
is unquestionably the oo item of 
the month (Victor: DM-103 

Paul White: Sea Chanty for Harp 
and Strings, played by Edna Phillips, 
harpist; Alexander Hils berg and Sol Ru- 
den, violinists; Samuel Roens, violist; 
Samuel Mays, cellist; and Anton Torello, 
bass; directed by Eugene Ormandy. Un- 
fortunately this offering (Columbia: MX- 
259) is trivia and more than “firsts” of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra are needed to 
make it anything more. 

Debussy: Preludes, Book | (1910), 
played by E. Robert Schmitz, pianist. 
Also From a Program of Chopin Piano 
Music played by Vladimir Horowitz (Vic- 
tor: DM-1031 and DM-1034). The first 
fat album, including ten 10-inch records, 
has its moments, good and bad. Included 
are such favorites as The Dancers of Del- 
phi, On The Name of Haydn, Munstrels 
and The Wind Through the Plain. The 
Chopin is a happier confection, Horowitz 
presenting on three 12-inch records the 
Andante Spianato and Grande Polonaise, 
the Polonaise Heroic in A Flat, and the 
Waltz in A Minor. 

Recommended: Borodin: Prince Igor 
Polovtsian Dances played by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Ormandy conducting 
(Columbia: 12269-D); Herold Zampa 
Overture played by Efrem Kurtz and the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony (Co- 
lumbia: 12270-D); Kreisler’s Old Refrain 
and Danny Boy, sung by Nelson Eddy, 
with orchestra (4335-M); Rachmaninoff’s 
Danse Oriental aad the Grasioli Adagio, 
played by Edmund Kurtz, cellist (Victor: 
11-9024); and Victor’s Musical Smart 
Set, Showboat, excerpts played by Tommy 
Dorsey and his orchestra. 
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{ntimate Companionship is sure-fire 
when you light up a pipeful of /rish 
Castle Pipe Mixture. The gals go for its 
masculine “aroma-appeal”...and so will 
you! For Willoughby Taylor has se- 
lected 8 of the world’s finest tobaccos 

. Kentucky White Burleys, Turkish, 


Latakia, Bright Virginias, Louisiana 
Perique . . . and skillfully blended them 
into a natural, non-scented smoke. You'll 
call it an “8-ways better” blend. Light 
up and watch the ladies linger. You'll 
see when you smoke 1.C.1! 





8 FREE! FULL-SIZE POCKET PACKAGE of Irish 8 

” E S$ K ; Castle Pipe Mixture. Just mail coupon to: . 
§ Penn Tobacco Co., Dept. PM, Wilkes Borre,Pa. 6 
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LISTEN (0 Fishing & Hunting Club oj the Air, American Broadcasting Co. Blue Net.), Wednesday nights, 


It’s Grand! It’s Glorious... and it GLOWS IN THE DARK 
=< PURPOSE MINIATUR, 


; ‘BABY GRAND 
7 ipa 

















POST PAID 


it’s a Grand CIGARETTE BOX 
it’s a Grand JEWEL BOX 
it’s a Grand COSMETIC CASE 
it’s a Grand CANDY DISH 
Choice of 
HAWAIIAN CORAL « IMPERIAL WHITE 
AQUAMARINE BLUE 


WITH YOUR 
NAME IN 


{ 23-Kt. GOLD 


Sold on an oot At Our Risk” 
GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 


Yes, if you don’t feel that your Baby 
Grand is everything you expected you 
any ced & rt Gee Or ee 


A RHAPSODY 
OF EXQUISITE BEAUTY 
AND USEFUL CHARM 


You'll say it’s the loveliest of post-war 
plastic thrills! This skillfully crafted, 
authentic reproduction of a Baby Grand 
—scaled down to delicate miniature pro- 
portions, with its clever keyboard that 
actually Glows in the Dark, plus your name embossed in 23-Kt. GOLD 
on its graceful top to identify it as personally yours. And it’s as dutiful 
as it is beautiful. Yes, its ornamental grace and charm is only part of the 
joy of pleasurable, treasurable ownership . . 
you have a truly smart Cigarette Box, a luxurious Jewel Case, a delightful 
Cosmetic Case, or a grand Candy and Nut Dish. But whatever use you 
find for your Baby Grand, we know you'll agree it’s the loveliest of lovely 
household accessories . . . so smart, so decorative, so charming — you'll 
be equally delighted to give it to a loved ome or receive it as a gift. 


SDD TD ae 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR PIANO ! 


NATIONAL NOVELTIES—Dept. 

608 South Dearborn i Ching im 

Please rush Glow-In-The-Dark, Personalized Miniature Baby Grands 

checked off below. i not delighted, I may return in 5 days (or refund. 
1 for $1.95 2 for $3.50 3 ter $6.00 


Mame Wasted 9 Gold 





yr 

Color and Quentity Wented: Corel. Shee. Whe. 
CHECK ONE 

0 I am enclosing $________ payment in full. Ship Powpaid. 

© Ship C.O.D. To assure my scceptance of Baby Grands personal 


and will pay postmen the balance of & 
plus postage. 
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i 
+ for when the top opens ' ined especially for me, 1 am enclosing @ geod-taith depose Of 
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1. $0$. Maxine Poole, Rockville, Md., 
telephone girl, gets call for fire department 
rescue squad from scene of auto crash. 


3. CHIEF. Bell rings in firehouse and Chief 
Valentine Wilson checks the tape recorder 
which shows alarm came by telephone. 


me 6 
* 


To the Rescue! 


Out of the charred debris of the fire 
that destroyed John Collins’ confection- 
ery store at Rockville, Md. (pop. 5,000), 
25 years ago has grown one of the na- 
tion’s most progressive small town fire 
departments. 

A few days after the Collins store 
went up in smoke, William Burrows, 
barber, appealed to the town council for 
better fire protection than Rockville’s 
three hose reels and one hook and ladder, 
all hand-drawn, could provide. 

A meeting of townspeople was 
called. The Rockville Volunteer Fire De- 
partment was formed and Mayor Otis 
M. Linthicum was chosen as its first 
president. 

First Truck. January 29, 1922, was 
a big day for the department. The first 
motorized fire truck, a Model T Ford, 
arrived in town. Today the fire depart- 
ment has its own building, erected in 
1925, and equipment valued at $112,000, 
including five trucks, four pumpers and 
a rescue squad truck. 

The rescue squad is the depart- 
ment’s pride and joy. Since the nearest 
hospital is eight miles away, it covers 
accidents and fires in a 500-square-mile 
area of Montgomery county. It uses 
two-way radio, brings injured persons to 
the firehouse’s first aid room which has 
all the modern equipment of a first class 
hospital. 

Since it was established in 1944, it 
has rendered assistance at such major 
tragedies as a train wreck and a school 
bus crash. The squad has its lighter mo- 
ments, too; once was called to extricate 
an overplump woman from her bathtub. 

Rockville has no fire tax. Funds for 
maintaining the department come from 
benefits. In 25 years its service has cut 
town fire insurance rates from an average 
of $3.30 a $100 to 80¢ a $100. 


2. ALARM. Quickly she steps over to fire 
box, pulls hook which sounds siren in 
tower of old courthouse across the square. 


4. DOCTOR. Dr. William A. Linthicum is 
alerted. He'll be at firehouse’s first aid 
room when rescue squad brings in victim. 


% 


5. ON THE DOUBLE. As siren wails firemen run from businesses and homes, ready to help in whatever emergency has arisen. 
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6. OFF WEGO. The truck streaks out of the firehouse with Capt. Thomas Slater at the 7, WERE HERE. Slater arrives at scene of 
wheel. Chief Wilson, wearing radio earphones, turns to see that his crew is safely accident as Wilson notifies headquarters. 
aboard. Truck’s two-way radio enables the squad to keep in contact with headquarters. Men in rear of truck assemble equipment. 


* 
8. FIRST AID. The rescue crew finds that the im is the driver of the wrecked 9, REPORT. As the truck prepares to leave 
car. They place him on a stretcher, cover him with a blanket, administer first aid. on return trip, Wilson reports to head- 
Thirty-eight members of the department are trained in advanced first aid treatment. quarters the nature of victim’s injuries. 


Henry Marschalk 
10. EASY NOW, Back at the firehouse the firemen carry the in- 11, TREATMENT. The doctor cuts away the bandage, cleanses cut. 
jured man into the first aid room. Experience has shown that closes it with stitches. Victim’s injuries were minor, but had they 
accident victims get better care there than in a doctor’s office. been serious rescue squad’s efficiency might have saved a life. 
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They say Im a:vamp 





® None of this one-man dog stuff for 
me... I’m everybody’s darling! 

My secret is personality PLUS spar- 
kling eyes and shining coat, and plenty 
of energy. The folks make sure that 

keep in the pink by giving me 
Sergeant’s Vitamin Capsules (Vitapets) 
every day . .. they’re made especially 
for dogs with vitamins A, B,, D, G and 
Niacin. They help guard a dog against 
diet deficiency diseases. 

You'll find Vitapets with other 
Sergeant’s products, at 
your nearest drug or pet 
store. 


Do you have a copy of the new 
Sergeant's Dog Book? It's full 
of good ideas on dog training 
and care—and it's FREE. Get it 
at any drug or pet store, or write 
Sergeant's, Richmond 20, Va. 


Sergeant's 


VITAMIN CAPSULES 











You get fast shaves from an Enders 
—a smooth, quick job that leaves a joyful 
face! Keen, double-thick blades click in- 
stantly into place. Nothing to take apart. Get 
one today. Only 50¢ for the Enders Speed 
Razor and 6 blades. Extra blades; 5 for 25¢: 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. Y, MYSTIC, CONN. 
















~ Me ya707. 
= MB TRACTOR 
Falls Tree, Cuts Log SAW 





Uses Power Take-off ang r 
tractor. Saws fast. Easy on fuel. Thousands of satisfied 
users. Biglabor saver, Low price. FREE 800K & PRICE LIST. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO, D-1564 Forest Ave. Ottawa,Kas. 
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Smiles 


Service While You Wait 


I can never find my blotter 
No matter how I try, 
But futile searching serves to give 
The ink a chance to dry. 
Florence Jansson 


“Why don’t they show a comedy or a 
musical instead of all these dull pictures?” 
asked the G.I. 

“Oh,” replied his English date, “we 
can’t show funny pictures in England on 
Saturday night! There’d be too much 
laughter in the churches on Sunday!” 


“TI see here in the paper, Nan, that a 
woman in St. Louis has just cremated her 
fourth husband.” ‘ 

“There ain’t no justice. Some women 
can’t get a man, while others have hus- 
bands to burn.” 


“Do you want a gold, silver, or porce- 
lain filling?” asked the dentist. 

“Tl 
Tubby. 


take chocolate!” suggested 


Brain Teaser No. 126 


A monument con- 
sists of two cubical 
blocks of granite, the 
smaller resting on the 
larger. The total 
height of the monu- 
ft., and the area of the exposed 





ment is 5 


| surface is 61 square ft. Find the dimen- 


sions of the blocks. 
Solution to No, 125 
Let f be the length of the shorter 
wire, then 4/f would be its weight in lbs. 
per ft. Also f plus 50 would be the length 
of the longer wire and (f plus 50) times 
(4/f minus 4) would be 4. Hence f is 10 


| ft. and its weight ¢ lb. per ft. 


A farmer was interviewing a young 
prospective hired man from the city. “Do 
you know,” he asked, “what manual labor 


| is like?” 





| 
| 


| 
| 


“Oh, I think so,” replied the would-be 
hired man. “I know he’s some kind of a 


| Spaniard.” 


“What's this, honey?” A newlywed 


| asked his bride. 


“Lucifer cake, dear.” 
“But I thought you said you were 


| going to make angel cake.” 


“T intended to but it fell.” 
“Repeat the words the defendant 
used,” said the Tawyer. 

“I'd rather not. They are not fit for 
a gentleman’s ear.” 

“Then,” said the lawyer, “whisper 
them to the judge.” 


A student in economics class ex- 
pressed doubt concerning the size of some 
government expenditures that the profes- 


sor mentioned, 

“T want you to understand,” retorted 
the professor, “that those aren’t my fig- 
ures. They’re the figures of a man who 
knows what he’s talking about.” 


“I’ve got good news for you,” ad- 
vised the doctor. “You've just bécome the 
father of an eight-pound boy.” 

“Don’t tell anybody,” replied the 
absent-minded professor. “I want to sur- 
prise my wife.” 


“Was it a bad auto accident?” 

“Ah, yes. The drivers were so badly 
battered up they weren’t able to argue 
over who was to blame.” 


A teacher was discussing natural his- 
tory. 

“Now, who can tell 
home of the swallow is?” 

After a short deliberation, a student 
ventured an answer. 

“The home of the swallow is in the 
stomach.” 


me where the 


“Look here, dear, all these bills are 
dated before we were married.” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“Well, don’t you think it’s a bit un- 
fair to expect me to pay for the bait I 
was caught with?” 


“Didn’t I hear the clock strike 2 as 
you came in, dear?” 

“You did, my sweet. It started to 
strike 10, but I stopped it to keep it from 
waking you up.” 


“Ts it true,” asked a young lad of 
his father, “that it’s necessary to work 
hard in order to succeed in life?” 

“Ves, my boy. The minute a man 
begins to shrink from work, it’s a good 
sign that he’s all washed up.” 


“Izzy, what is a bankrupt?” 
“A bankrupt is a man who gives 
everything he has to his lawyers so his 


"> 


creditors won’t get it! 


“That horse you sold me is almost 
blind.” 

“Well,” replied the livestock dealer,” 
I told you he was a fine horse but didn’t 
look good!” 





“Oh, I'm so sorry this mistake happened, but 
that room's reserved.” 
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A Pathfinder message to 
Pathfinder subscribers 





MAIN STREET is a major part of the Automobile Industry 


We hear much these days about the importance of the automotive 


industry to America—how vital it is to the country’s welfare. This is 





true—but something equally true, and far more important, is that though 
it takes people to manufacture cars and trucks—it takes people to 
distribute them, people to sell them and people to buy them. That’s 
where Main Street comes in. The people of Main Street don’t realize 
their own strength in the nation’s market. For example, how many 
purchases of trucks and automobiles are made in smaller cities and 
towns? Answer: 60% of the total. How many automobile show rooms 
are there in Main Street communities? Answer: 81% of the total. 

Important? You bet you are! 

This tremendous share of business done along Main Street in this 
one field helps make the town prosperous ... helps make your dealer 
successful . .. helps make you better off. 


Therefore—help yourself by purchasing at home. Keep your home 


town flourishing by doing business there. Buy—Matn STREET! 





Ts DERIECHIDN tiscey’/ 


ERFECTION—a marvel of modern efficiency 
designed throughout to make cooking a pleasure 
and kitchens more beautiful! Equipped with famous 


“High-Power” Burners for clean, instantaneous, eco- 


most popular 
oil-burning 


nomical heat. No smoke .. . soot .. . odor. Engineered 
to give any degree of heat you need for every cook- 
ing and baking need. Built to last... unrivaled in 


performance ... that’s PERFECTION! 


The Mark a 


PERFECTION 
Oil Ranges 


init wiles alanis, i - — 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY ° 7817-A Platt Avenue « Cleveland 4, Ohio 





